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times caused by a deranged condition of the Stomach, 
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By Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 
(One of our Greatest Experts in Criminology). 


: Ma: 
insured her sister’s lite, and then sent her some 
cake containing phosphorus to the asylum where the 
sister was detained, with the result that, after eating 
the cake, she died. 

The discovery was made by analysis, and the girl 


Murperzns I have met! How can I remember them 
all! Here they are trooping up from the shadow of 
the scaffold, as I sit and smoke, and peer into the 
mists of the years, which have brought me into 
contact with many of the most notorious criminals 
in the calendar of crime. . . 

Here, grinning at me like the lunatic he was, is 
King, the poor wretch famous as the murderer, of 
the Old Kent Road. He killed his wife by cutting 
her throat, and I examined him in his cell under- 
neath the dock of the Old Bailey. 

All I could get out of him was 8 gee laugh. 
The man was raving mad, but all the same they 
hanged him. 

Here, too, is the ghost of Taylor, of Otley, who 
shot his infant child, which his wife was carrying 
in her arms, and three hours afterwards shot the 
detective who had come to arrest him. 

When I visited him in Wakefield Gaol, he swore 
that the Powers above had forced him to do it. L 
shall never forget the strangeness of his face aa he 
imploted me to save him. 

But murder in England is murder, and whether 
a man be insane or not ho stands a poor chance of 
being saved from the gallows. 

THEY SCORN TO BE THOUGHT INSANE. 


There is a popular impression abroad that the 
average murderer feigns insanity from the moment he 
is arrested—that, as a matter of fact, very few are 
really insane. But my experience tells me that this 
impression is quite wrong. 

Nine out of ten murderers, I find, not only do not 
feign insanity, but scorn the very idea of being pro- 
nounced to be insane in the slightest. 

I remember the case of a certain London youth 
who killed a young woman in an outlying suburb. 
For a time the crime completely baffled the vigilance 
of the police, and, when the young murderer was 
laid by the heels, his chances looked very black 
indeed. He protested loudly that he was not a 
lunatic, although there was abundant evidence to 
the contrary. ; 

Some years before, he had been placed in a school 
for the mentally deficient, and I was interested to 
Jearn whether the school had improved him, or 
whether constant contact with others of his class had 
made his condition worse, as so often happens. 

It was as I feared. He had Paste from the 
mentally deficient stage to the stage of hopeless lunacy. 
Yet, when I saved him from himself and the scaffold, 
he used threats towards me, which I shall always 
Temember. . 

I wonder whether the average Englishman ever 
realises the extent of the prejudice which exists 
against the average murderer. Nobody loves a 
murderer, of course; it can hardly be expected. But 
I cannot help saying that the majority of these 
criminals are much more to be pitied than despised. 

Perhaps the most interesting criminal I have met 
was Devereux, the alleged trunk murderer of Kensal 
Rise. I say “all ” because I honestly believe, 
aud always have believed, that he was perfectly 
innocent 

Devereux, during all my conversations with him in 
Brixton Gaol and in the Old Bailey cell, never expressed 
tho slightest desire to be made the subject of the plea of 
insanity. During the trial he passed me a note from the 
dock to the effect that he was fully isant of the 
severity of the charge, and wished to tried as a 
sane man. He wished his trial to be simply on the 
ee Did he kill his wife and children, or did 

e no 

In my opinion, his plea of innocence was the only 
plea the man could put forward. There is no doubt 
that his wife killed the children, and then committed 
Suicide. Devereux used to grip my hand, ask me to 
look into his face, and say whether he looked like a 
man who would slay the woman he loved and the 


children he adored. It was a pathetic 
business all through, and one of the 
most unfortunate mi i of 


justice the English criminal law has 
ever been guilty of. ' 
Quite as grossly unfair, and, if any- 


thing, more sad, was the case of Mary’ 
Ansell, It is an old story now, and 
has been told often, but I think there 
is a lesson in carefulness in it which 
Old Bailey juries would do well to 
study. 
MARY ANSELL'S SAD STORY. 
Ansell was a young girl who 


was arrested and charged with the crime. In a way, 
of course, she was guilty; there was no gainsaying 
the fact, but, if ever there was an incurable lunat‘c 
in this world, it was Mary Ansell. 

I interviewed her several times, and made a hard 
fight for her, and the jury themselves went so far 
as to sign a petition praying for the commutation of 
the sentence, but with no avail. 

One morning they led her out from the condemned 
cell and hanged her—an uglier blot on justice 1 have 
ners Ran ‘ 

a the space, I might go on for pages, for 
here in the smoke the crowd of murders I have 
met grows thicker. 

Also, I want to take you to the Tombs Prison, in 
New York, one of the most interesting gaols on earth. 
Here, in the space of half an hour, I came across 
nearly twenty murderers, some awaiting the ccming 
of the executioner, others awaiting their trial, and 
a few passing through the agonies of the appeal 
courte. 

One case which took me to the Tombs was the case 
of David Hannigan, who killed Solomon Mann one 
night on Broadway. MHannigan’s sister had been in 
Mann’s employ, and, when she was dying, she was 
pigened to say who it was had encompassed her 
end. 

UNWRITTEN LAW IN THE STATES. 

She asked for a group photograph, which was 
hanging in the room, and pointed to the {nce of 
Mann, whereupon her brother David put on his hat, 
loaded a revolver, and went out and shot the original 
of the picture. 

Hannigan’s case was in many ways precisely s-.1ilar 
to Thaw’s—first, unwritten law; second, insanity. 

I was received at the Tombs Prison by the governor, 
who offered me a cigar, invited me to light it, and 
accompanied me, smoking and laughing, ta the room 
where prisoners are interviewed. 

I found Hannigan a most interesting and intelligent 
young fellow, and, after several visits, I came to the 
conclusion that he was a fit subject for the plea of 
insanity. 

I succeeded. They took him away to an asylum a 
few days after his sister’s funeral, and on the day 
of my departure his old father, who had died broken- 
hearted, was buried in his daughter’s grave. 

The trial of Hannigan created a big stir. One 
day the prison doctor was stopped in the court 
corridor by a man, who announced in excited tones 
that he was the only person who could save the 
prisoner. 

“I want to be called as an expert witness,” he 
said. “I am a homicidal lunatic, and I want to 
give a practical demonstration of what homicidal 
mania is capable of by killing Justice Ingraham and 
District Attorney McIntyre right here in court.” 

“Who's Winslow?” he shouted. “Who's Winslow?” 
as they pushed him outside. “I am the only man 
who can save Hannigan.” 

Another interesting prisoner I examined in New 
York was Mrs. Fleming who was accused of having 
poisoned her mother, in order to get the insurance 
money. She offered me £3,000 to take up her defence, 
but she was adjudged innocent without it being 
necessary for any particular pleading. I believe, 
nevertheless, that my opinion of her, printed at the 
time in the Now York papers, had not a little to 
do with bringing about her release. 

I examined several other murderers while in New 
York, notably Holmes and Durrant, whose victims 
were women; both were executed, and both richly 
deserved their fate. 

One particular feature I noticad while in the 


American courts was the ferocious eagerness of 
criminal counsel to get convictions. 

e more convictions we get,” remarked a lawyer 
to me, “the better is the chance of promotion.” 

And so they fight for the death of others like 
demons. 

Murderers I have met! Still they come, and 
will come, I suppose, till the end. Some deserv 
their fate; others were entitled to live. Many were 
among the most interesting actors on human nature's 
stage; others were dull, brainless supers, the pitiful 
victims of heredity, destined, it would seem, to play 
the criminal’s part from their birth, and, after death, 
everlastingly to enact the ghostly dramas that make 
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WHY SHE MISSED THEM. 

Mes. Tipror: “I am sorry you were not at my 

reception last evening.” 
rs. Highup (coldly): “I received no invitation.” 

Mrs. Tiptop (with affected surprise): “Indeed? It 
must have miscarried. I had among my guests three 
foreign counts.” 

Mrs. Highup: “So that is where they were? I 
desired to engage them last evening to wait at table 
at our card-party supper, but the employment agent 
told me they were out.” 

Ceca an comeerice) 


Srewanpess: “Madam, I’ve attended to you the 
best I know how, supplied every want, but you are 
still unsatisfied. What do you want now?” 

Seasick Lady Passenger: “I want the earth.” 

— ste 

“Now,” said the physician, “you will have to eat 
plain food and not stay out late at night.” 

“Yes,” replied the patient, “that is what I have 
been thinking ever since you sent in your bill.” 

—.fo—_ 
SIMPLE SIMON. 

One Sunday morning, when everybody had gone 
to church, a traveller undertook to show the landlord 
of a country inn how to draw threo different sorte of 
wine from the same 

The two went down into the cellar, and the stranger 
bored a hole in the cask, over which he asked the 
landlord to place his thumb; he then bored a second 
hole, prick mine host had to stop up with his other 

umb. 

He then set to work on the third hole, when it 
apparently struck him that the landlord would not 
be equal to the task of stopping that also, and he 
rar out of the cellar to “fetch a tap.” 

He never returned, and the innkeeper had to wait 
by the side of his cask until his family had returned 
from church. The rogue had by that time, of course, 
decamped with all he could lay hands upon. 

—s io 

“GranppaD,” said a child, “what makes a man 
give a woman a diamond engagement-ring?” 

“The woman,” was the reply. 

——1—___ 

“T’p like to paint your portrait,” asid the artist. 
“Have you ever been done in oil?” 

“Yes; I lost a cool thousand in a petroleum specula- 


tion once.” 
—_—— sto 
FAITHFUL TO THE LETTER. 
“ James,” cried the merchant from his private 
in sir,” — “ pe boy. sien 
am very tired, an am goi 
hour’s rest in my chair here.” enak to here ee 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If I should happen to drop off call me at four 
o'clock.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

So the merchant lay back in his chair, folded his 
hands, closed his eyes, and was soon in the land of 
ae ‘, ; 

‘e@ was awakened the clock striki a 
called indignantly, «James! ” Heaeg: Ey, Red 


, sir. 
“Why didn’t you call me at four o’ 
told you to do?! ; een eee 
ell, sir, yo told me to call ye if ye had 
off. I looked in on ye at four, and ye Tadn't dropped 
off. Ye was sitting on the chair, sound asleep.” 


Walter Wood, the clever writer of short eca stories, contributes his best tale to the October NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


[A well-known writer commented recently upon the 
dullness of Britain's modes of amusement. But the fol- 
lowing expressions of opinion from celebrities who have 
sought amusement in many perts of the world go to show 
that we do not take our pleasures quite so sadly as we are 
supposed to do.] 


—_ 


MAJOR BADEN-POWELL 


The great man-carrying kite and aeroplane expert; a 
Gottes of “BP.” of Mafeking and “ Boy Scout fame). 


It all ds on what you conaider dull. I would be 


oF soot alana, (AN we i 


if I had one or 


two kindred com- 
panions. 
Mr. R.G. KNOWLES 
(The famous American story-teller likes Britain best). 


From the American point of view it could not be dull. 
From the standpoint of history it is deep! interesting. 
From the scenic point of view it is beautiful, and from 
the amusement sie the American does not have to look 
to'the theatre: He gets plenty of fun from the 


criticisms ae 
his genera rt 
conduct in the Tt, 1 D> tL 


daily press. 


The Rev. FORBES PHILLIPS 
(Play-writer, pageant-maker, and Vicar of Gorleston). 


“Jg Britain Dull?” It is a question any man will 
answer according to the direction in which his tastes 
ran, The man who prefers the colour and the gaiety of 
Paris or the Riviera will vote the old country dull. But 
those who love simple, quiet pleasures will find an 
abundant source of them in the towns and villages of 
the United Kingdom. There are many people who find 
everything British dull—there are some heads which 
have no window—nothing enters from heavenward. 
They would be on myn ere ; a 

utside a mueic- and race- i? ~ 
3 ifferent roan y Peitec Tbh 
have different waysofenjoying Jaw Gove 
themselves. a : 


Mr. CHARLES WILMOTT 


(Author of fifty pantomimes and 800 (sali songs, breaks 
into verse in prase of London). 


To the Briton with a lengthy or limited expe- 
rience of men and manners a there can only be 
one answer to the question. . 

‘Continental cities have their casinos, their cafes or 
beer gardens, a dramatic or vaudeville theatre or two, 
and occasional open-air concerts to which you may 

ding, Ww ilst in only one little town in our 
tittle land during the past summer we have had thirty to 
forty theatres and music-halle presenting the lightest and 
brightest entertainments; one of the greatest and most 
anique—and one of the most picturesque—Exhibitions 
(gemins band in hand with falety) ever devised in full 


ing, and in ‘k an m space every evening 
wing, Sook, amidst the prettie 


st surroundings in the 

shape of flowers and foliage, really excellent bands 
discoursing music to which the man of pounds and 
can listen in comfort an chairs supplied by a 
Fenigpant L.0.0. or N.S.L, at a half-penny or penny 


h. 
“Ys England Dull?” You'll surely say, 


If you its doin, i 
It’s not the land that’s dull to-day, 
Bat he who thinks it-is! 


Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM 
(The talented authoress, thinks Britain is teme). 

The question “ Is Britain Dall P” reached me while I 
28.8 a few idle weeks at gay Dieppe. I fancied 
hat the happy English faces on every side 
snswering :—" Britain is dull, English people are not 
‘pllards.” Therefore they come to seek the light- 
yearted enjoyment of Continental life. Only contrast a 
f watering place with an English seaside resort. 
he Baglish seaside town offers little or no amusement 


The conjurer thinke himself clever when he turns a gold watch 


coun! OY Bare sa alent al 


Our Manners and Customs Kindly 
* Criticised. 
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compared with the attractions 
the water. Here in 


concert or ball in a beautiful 
ballroom with first - rate 


orcheatra. Those who wish to 
| mble can turn to the little 
6) a fables where the —_ horses 


run, or join Casino 
Baccarat Club, there to enjoy 
the reckless delights of a 
“ flutter.” 
Morning and afternoon 
music and bathing hold sway, 
for it is not only in the 
morning that swimming is permissible. Instead 
of an uncomfortable bathing machine, we undress 
in canvas huts, where foot baths of steaming hot 
water are provided on returning from the_ chill 
ocean, a luxury unknown to British bathers. Engli 
le wandering in ignoirs from the Casino 
to the sea, through a crowd of fashionably attired 
spectators, lose all their native shyness and reserve, 
becoming part of the merry scheme, laughing and talk- 
ing with the freefom of their foreign brothers and 
sisters, The spontaneous joie de vivre of a lace 
like Disyre answers the question “Is Britain Dull,” and 
makes the pleasure of England appear tame, scanty, 
flat in comparison. 
I love my country, 
but I love it chiefly 
in working hours; 
for recreation I fly 
across the sea. 


__- 


The Rev. A. N. COOPER 
(The famous “ Walking Parson” of Filey). 

If Britian is duller than other nations it is because 
small and easily attained pleasures have ceased to please. 
Britons who are not 
sated _ nisms 
are never dull, there aol aS 5) 
being so much to 7 A-C . 
amuse. 


M. ZBYSCO 

(The noted wrestler, is complimentary—but misses his 

cafés). : 

I have learned to like England very much. The 
Bogen home is the ideal ee and it nag be ee 
of this that hotels, restaurants, tearooms, and parks 
are not joyous like those of the Continent. Asa bachelor, 
I mies my café in your provincia] towns. In London, of 
course, I have the Café Royal . . 
and the Monico. If I make 
enough ag Med day I will 
open cafés the English 
provinces, 


Mise MILLIE HYLTON 
(The famous variety artiste, loves her home-land). 
“Is Britain DullP” By no means. It is the most 
charming, delightful 
place on earth; and, 


although I have ty , . 
travelled all over the aa 
world, I cannot find bee Wlirt 
its equal. 
Hon. C. & ROLLS 
(The dashing motorist and balloonist), 

I should say the reason for the a nt dinginess of 
our hotels and. refreshment places 4 Teeares the average 
Briton is happy and contented by nature without 
requiring such artificial methods as costly decorations 
or culinary refinements to make him cheerfal. 

Given a healthy condition of mind and body, man will 
show hjs best wit and merriment under the simplest and 
most inartistic surroundings ; for example, soldiers under 
canvas or in pouring rain, or colliers working in the 
mines. 

__ It is only the depraved mind that has to depend for 
its upon art cal atenetccs to ine aye ox ylees, 

inally, the best way to appreciate “Merry Eng! 7 
is to go abroad , SS 


for some time (“here Cy¥letl~ 
F x e 


and then return 


to it. 
Mr. HARRY DE WINDT 
(The great explorer and traveller, thinks London is the 
brightest town on earth). 

“Is Britain Dull?” I would reply, certainly not in 
with foreign as 
far aa regards London. I have lived for months 
together in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, and the 
pes jah me cnet are ay as dull as ditch yo next 
ur rs , Paris was 
a Jelightt aad pasenraile aie, oe oan Parisians 
tell me that ster now cross the Channel when they want 
really to enjoy themselves. I consider Berlin is now the 
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yest place in Europe, and next to it Bucharest, but 
forn are in this respect very inferior to London. New 
York does not, of course, enter into the question, as no 
gane man would ever cross the Atlantic solely on 
pleasure bent. I y find that Englishmen, who 
extol the delights of foreign capitals and disparage their 
own, are very 


pa rN a A : 
nain' wii ef — f.. 
the f , OF Vaan Xe hrinS 


have never » 
been there. 


Mr. EUSTACE MILES 
(Thinks England, as it is, is all we deserve), 


I think England is sombre im many respects. But it 
is blatantly vulgar and loud in others, as a Bank Holiday 
on Hampstead Heath proves. As a rule, I suppose 
people are provided 
wit 


wast ih vat Finbln on Quiles, 
- * - 
MOUSTACHES WORTH MILLIONS, 


President Roosevelt's Teeth have Meant a Fortune 
to Cartoonists, 


Aurnoves: France has been a republic for the best 
part of forty years, yet seven out of ten Frenchmen 
still wear the pen beard and moustache which 
were popularised by the last Napoleon. 

In just the same way, although the Kaiser has 
finally abandoned the style of brushing the puints 
of his moustache upwards in two stiff fans, yet tlhe 
fashion which he has set will almost certainly last 
for many years to come. 

It was about fifteen years ago that his German 
Majesty borrowed this fashion from Baron Hu'sen, 
the military attaché in Vienna. The Baron to!i ilo 
Kaiser that it was a man named Haby, who kept a 
hairdressing saloon in the Mittelstrasse, who had 
originated the peculiar style, and the Emperor at 
once sent for Haby, and by so doing made that lvcky 
man’s fortune. 

As the ap 4 Press devotes more space to Wilhelm 
of Germany than to all other rulers put together, it 
is not wonderful that no other fashion has become 
so familiar to the world at large as those fierco fan- 
like moustaches, and they have put thousands into the 

ockets of caricaturists in every country whero the 
illustrated paper exists. From Tokio to Calcutta, and 
from Cape Town to Callao, the Kaiser and his curiously- 
shaped moustaches are inseparable in the public mind. 

Even the late Mr. Gladstone’s collar was no better 
known, nor the wonderful headgear of the deceased 
ruler of the Transvaal. 

Royalties have been kind to the caricaturist in the 
matter of adopting special styles of hairdressing. No 
small man ever wore a more prodigious or belliccse 
moustache than the late King Humbert of Italy; 
while the flowing beard of the King of the Belgians 
and the mutton-chop whiskers of the Emperor of 
Austria are both too characteristic to be mistaken. 

Speaking of ‘beards, no other has ever been mor 
widely pictured than that of the Grand Old Man of 
cricket, W. G. Grace. It is so well known that a 
stranger from Australia, who was over in London in 
the year of the King’s Accession, received an em: 
barrassing amount of attention simply because he was 
a tall man with bushy eyebrows and a beard like 
Grace's. 

Better known to the illustrated paper, and only 
second to the Kaiser’s moustache, is Mr. Chamberlains 
¢ = and orchid. They are equally familiar to 

e Italian draughtsman who works for In Papacatlo 


——]{$————— 


and our Indian fellow subject who draws for Hisot 


Punca. 

Third place must be given. to President Roveevelts 
teeth and po Regular grave-stones those teeth 
appear in the comic De while the glasses become 

rfect gig-lamps. Out West they used to call the 

resident “Mr. Two Eyes,” because of his powerfl 
aids to eyesight. 


WHO WOULD BE A GROCER? 

“Ma wants two ponds of butter exactly like what 
you sent us last. If it ain’t exactly like that she won't 
take it,” said the small boy. rl 

The grocer turned to his numerous customers, 4” 
remarked, blandly, “Some people in busines® 
don’t like partioplar eustomers, but I do. It's my 
delight to serve them and get them what they watt 
I will attend to you in a moment, little boy.” “x 

“Be eure to get the same kind,” said the boy- 
lot of pa’s relations is visiting at our house, and ™® 
doesn’t want ’em' to come again.” 

ere See come 

“T wonpen,” said the sweet young thing, “why ® 
man _ is always so frightened when _ proposes ? : 

“That,” said the chronio bachelor, “is his guardias 
angel trying to hold him back.” 


into a pigeon, but-——= 
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EACH STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


Inspector Day, of Scotland Yard, seemed to be ps 
where. Foss met him in the most unlikely places, and he 
never appeared to be busy. He came across him one 
afternoon in a quiet street in Hatton Garden, looking pen- 
sively into an empty shop window. 

Foss crept up behind and looked over his shoulder, in- 

uisitive as usual. The centre of interest seemed to be 
the floor of the shop, where some men were at work 
fixing narrow iron rails into grooves on the boards. The 
window was screened by iron shutters, but the place 
where Daly looked in was left exposed to the view of 
the street. 

The little man had not been there two seconds before 
read eanets his reflection in the glass and turned round 
sharply. 

“Oh, it's you,” he murmured, expanding into an 
amused grin. : 

His condescending air annoyed Foss. The professional 
always treated him as a crank of an amiable variety, who 
was nevertheless sufficiently capable to merit just a casual, 
contemptuous interest. oe 

“What are they doing there? " asked Foss, pointing to 
the workmen who had just come on duty, after the closing 
of the establishment, 


“You'd never if you tried for half an hour.” 
“What are rails for, I haven’t the slightest 
idea? ” 


“Tu explain. I’ve just saved the owner of 
these premises an expenditure of fifty pounds a 
year, and at same time he will be able 
to sleep securely o’ nights. Those rails are for his 
safe to run upon.” . 

Foss looked again; but did not quite see how the money 
was saved, or ee fondant anxiety lessened. 

“The man who owns this place is a silver and electro 
merchant, and he is obliged to keep a great many valuables 
on the premises, sometimes articles belonging to customers, 
things that have a scarcity value and must on no account 
be lost. He has a huge safe right at the back of his 
premises, and a few weeks ago, men lured away his care- 
taker on a Sunday, got into the warehouse, and tackled 
the stronghold. Fortunately, they were disturbed; but 
they left i marks upon the safe, and Mr. 
Bouncer hag been in a state of panic ever since. I've 
explained to him that it isn’t necessary to have a care- 
taker to watch a safe in these days when the streets are 
patrolled ev few minutes by police. If he will only 
put his safe in the shop window without any shutter, 
right in view of passers-by, his goods will be as secure as 
in Scotland Yard itself.” . 

“That was brilliant of you, Daly,” exclaimed Foss 
with genuine admiration. “Are those rails to bring the 
safe to the shop window?” pi 

“You've struck it. The safe can’t remain before the 
window all day, it wouldn’t be convenient; so they're 
having rails laid down across the warehouse to bring the 
safe into position every night. No self-respecting cracks- 
man would dare to tackle a safe in a prominent position 
like that. Every night it'll be run forward, every 
morning run back. It’s very simple. You'll see them 
pasa forward in a few minutes, the job’s nearly 

nished.”* 


It was twenty minutes before the bringing of the safe 
to the plate-glass window was finally effected. Four 
strong men levered: it across, and it rumbled on its rails 
with a noise like thunder. . 

. Daly strolled off, bidding Foss a curt adieu, and adopt- 
ing a manner which was to be dignified, but 
which did not deceive the amateur investigator. Such a 
flight of originality on the part of Inspector Daly was quite 
Foal, and he was inflated Play Walger But he wished 

oss to it as an every-day of genius. 

The Bec sl left. The warehouse was shut up, but 
Foss still remained staring at the face of the safe. Two 
electric lighte were left going just above, and any inter- 
ference with the treasure chest would have been imme- 
diately apparent to the constables on the beat. Moreover, 
& safe cannot be opened in five minutes, or an hour, and 
evil deeds love the darkness. ao 

Foss was in the act of walking away when two indi- 
viduals, nondescript in person and dress, stopped opposite 
the safe, and uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“* Well, I’m jiggered,” cried one. . 

The exclamation of the other is unprintable. __ 
Both men looked annoyed, and flattened their noses 


[The hero of this novel and original 
series of complete stories is Mr. Paul 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 


interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grave 
and gay, honest and dishonest, and in the 
process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies, Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 
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against the plate-glass 

window, and used foul 

TO language in whispered 
gutturals. 

“Those men are 

disappointed thieves,” 


thought Foss, as he 
examined them from 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. sare sth cbosih 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “The ,, - ¢°Y Wore both abou 
lendi ard,” thirt: ’ d un- 

Spl d Cow ates ihaven ve small 
moustaches, Their 


clothes were a blend of 
those of the mechanic 
and the seedy clerk, 
with very large side- 


, kets, and their 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of foots were shabby and 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows down at heel. 


Foss crossed the 
street, doubled, and 
faced them. He noted 
that their collars and 
neckties showed no 
signs of wear, and one 
of them wore a rather 
handsome _breast-pin. 
They might have been 

rosperous mechanics 


INSPECTOR DALY'S MISTAKE, “ the better  class— 


compositors, workers in 

‘ gold and silver, or 

even diamond cutters. One had a foreign cast of counten- 

ance, but both were bull-necked and stooping, and when 

they talked they thrust their faces close together, as 
though fearing that their talk might be overheard. 

They adjourned to a public-house, and here was Foss’s 
pita He entered the bar, and, from a corner, 
watched gesticulations of the foreign-looking man. 
Hoe ree he caught were, “green paint” and “ brass 

andle. 

Now as the big safe in the shop window had just 
been painted, and its brass handle freshly-polished, to 
enable it to make a respectable show in its new public 
capacity, he gathered that they were still talking about 
Mr. Bouncer's treasure-chest. 

Having nosed the scent of a trail, he could not 
leave it; and followed the men outside and right home, 
to a dirty little street off Petticoat Lane, about a mile 
from Mr. Bouncer’s warehouse. Here they joined a big, 
burly man on the doorstep, and, by their signs, told him 
of position of the safe with much animation. The 
big man wag annoyed, and popped indoors for his coat, 
presently secomosnying them on an excursion to look at 
the safe. All three ed with much curiosity, but the 
big man would not allow them to go near the window. 
They passed and repassed, and peered in stealthily and 
gulltily. Clearly they were afraid of attracting attention. 

‘oss watched their every movement from a corner of a 
side street further up the hill, round which he peered in 
ae ae excitement. 

The three supposed thieves adjourned to the original 

ublic-house, took drinks in the same corner of the 
bar, and were very merry; the big man laughed uproar- 
iously at a suggestion made by the foreigner; after 
which all three grew deeply interested, and talked more 
pa 7 Foss again caught the words “ paint” and ‘‘ brass 
handle” The big man becoming more excited in his 
speech let drop the word “ p! ‘aph.” 

“ rhst's the idea,” replied the others, noisily, ‘ photo- 


aph. 

After all they might not be thieves. Perhaps the interest 
of the trio was due to professional jealousy on the part of 
employees of another firm, who desired to copy this new 
method of Dutyiae protection, and were going to photo- 
graph the novelty to show it to their guv’nor; this was 
hee speculation. On the other hand, a photograph might 
help them to devise means of opening the safe—if their 
interest hap to be oriminal, - 

The fact that the warehouse had once been broken into, 
and the safe unsuccessfully tackled, was important from 
Foss’s point of view. He kept the men under surveillance 
all that evening. They merely went from public-house 
to public-house, and adjourned to their shabby home at 
half-past eleven, rather beery and decidedly noisy. 

Foss was so close behind them that he hand, the big 
man 


cry. 
‘ake it from me, Bill's the man to do it. He could 


bo doa 

Whe er Bill was a photoatsehar or an artist was not 
clear; but it was evident to the shadower that nothing 
more was to be learned without the expenditure of a great 
deal of patience. But patience was becoming a habit 
with Mr. Paul Foss. His occasional successes only in- 
creased his keenness, and he determined to go on with 
his self-appointed task until he had brought off something 
that w A wives him unquestioned standing as an expert 
in oriminology. 

* * * ¥ * 

Foas came again the next day and made it his business 
to track the three mechanics, who went to no place of 
business, but frequented public-houses, and met again in 
the afternoon and evening, when they called upon a 
person whom Foss decided wae Bill. 

Bill looked like a c ter in his Sunday best, and 
went somewhat reluctantly with the men to Bouncer’s 
warehouse, where they showed him the huge iron strong- 
hold. He shook his head at first, but succumbed to 
persuasion. There was much slapping of pockets on the 
part of the big man, and it appeared to be a matter of terms. 

The talk came to a pause, the negotiations to a dead- 
lock, and the men separated without arriving at any plan, 
or so it seemed to Foss. . . 

‘He visited the Bouncer’s warehouse daily in the early 
morn and late at night; and once in the very small hours 
he looked at the brilliantly-lighted safe door, half-expect- 
ing to find that something had happened. But each visit 


only served to drive home the fact that no one woul:’ 
be mad enough to attempt to open it; for there was neve 
an hour during the whole night when someone was no: 
passing up or Acre the street. And the constabiss kep! 
an eye upon the place as a matter of ial duty. 

Days passed and Foss had lost all interest in Mr. 
Bouncer’s safe, because he had lost sight of the three 


lotters. They disappeared from their dingy haunt, and 
left no trace ind them. 

It was @ good fortnight later when, quite by accident. 
he came u mi tie: Big Gig 4k One OF kh Disp Miele 
streets which lie behind Hotbors fringing Hatton Garden 


The fellow was deapening. thro a doorway whici: 
gave entrance to an evil-smelling stable-yard in company 
with Bill—the latter in working clothes and carrying ¢ 
pot of green paint. The big man also carried a smal. 
paint brush and talked volubly. 

Again Foss caught that phrase ‘‘ brass handle.” 

Being unable to follow the men, he waited in the street. 
looking into shop windows and wondering what course tc 
pursue. His curiosity was revived ten-fold— green 
= "and a “ brass dle” seemed to suggest a safe 

joor. 

After about a quarter of an hour the big man appearec 
again and went into a shop further down, where th 
window was full of brass-plates, door-knobs, and genera’ 
cabinet-makers’ ironmongery. 

Foss was after him before he had been in the shop 
five minutes, and was just in time to see him purchase a 
handle that was almost a facsimile of the one in Bouncer’s 
window. Delighted with his prize, the fellow hurried off. 
Foss asked for some: unpurchasable article, and was 
quickly dismissed, then hurried out and followed right 
through the stable doors, into the squalid yard beyond. 
Here were two carpenter's workshops and the big man 
was just disappearing into one of them. 

Foss ran over to him to ask an idle, futile question. 

“Do Messrs. Jones keep their packing-cases here?” 

“Who's Messrs Jones?” asked the big man, with his 
hand upon the half-open door. 

" ‘Oh, never mind, never mind, I thought you might 
now.” 

Hise sharp eyes had seen Bill inside at work a 
big wooden door which he was painting green, with gilt 
corners—a duplicate of Bouncer’s safe . 

At first, Foss was elated, then de This might 
only be a rival safe-maker’s t to copy a ehowy safe- 
door; but further meditation convinced him that these men 
were working on their own, and that their object was 
secret and criminal. 

After that he never left them, except to rush home and 
change his clothes for more by aig spe in which he 
might escape observation wi loafing in squalid neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Two days later he saw Bill and the big man carry out 
the dummy safe-door d in canvas, and put it on a 
cab. The cab’s destination was another stable, converted 
into a workshop, and actually backing on to Messrs. 
Bouncer’s premises. 

Foss was quite qure now that he had 
who intended to re’ 


His first duty was to warn Mesers. Bouncer. He 
thought of Daly, but remembering his te eens 
could not resist the temptation to let the thi rm 
work. What a laugh he would havé, and how Daly 
would be! After all it was no business of his to warn 
Messrs. Bouncer. If bap lh gro Sogn oe 
the thieving fraternity generally that they d attack, 
they must take the ences. . 

He lay awake ab night thinking it out, and s 
many hours watching that shop window. The dull, for- 
midable door of the stronghold mocked him; but round et 
oe there was activity. This was on a Saturday 
night. 

‘oss took into his confidence a tobacconist in the back 
street, who allowed him to go to an upper window in the 
rear of his premises, where the stable below could be seen 
and watched; and sure enough, in the emal] hours of 
Sunday morning, the dummy door of the safe was put 
over back wall of Bouncer’s premises, shortly to be 
followed by the four rascals responsible for its manu- 
facture, 

Foss awakened the tobacconist, and left him to watch 
the rear premises, while he went round to the front. Day- 
light come, and the electric lights were outshone by 
the rays of the rising sun. There stood the safe, as usual; 
but inspection revealed to Fose’s startled, but 
delighted gaze that it was only a dummy front that 
faced the street. The safe itself had been run back on 
its rails to the rear of the premises, to be tackled at 
leisure by the rascals, who would have all day, Sunday, 
to get it open. . 

ey were at work upon it now, and poor Foss suffered 
an agony of indecision. 

Should he run for the nearest constable? 

Should he go for Daly? : . 

Should he let them get further on with their task? 
It surely would be a matter of hours to open a safe of 
that magnitude. bo uns : 

But they might blast it with dynamite. 

He was compel to come to an honest decision in 
sheer self-defence. He had taken the tobacconist into hig 
confidence, and if he let the matter go too far the man 
would certainly on him, and he would be re 
proached, if not punished as an accessory after the crime. 

He settled the matter by jumping into a cab about nine 
o'clock on Sunday morning an going to Scotland Yard, 
where Daly was on duty until mid-day. 

“Well, what's the matter now, old man?” asked Daly, 
with an accent on the “old man,” which was con- 
temptuous rather than eagereig O ; 

‘“T’ve come’ to tell you that Bouncer’s safe, which was 
put into the shop window, at your idiotic suggestion, is 
being burgled, that’s all,” replied Foss. 

Having delivered his bomb he stalked out, leav 
Daly in a state of stupefaction. The detective 
not move for some time, but pondered the words. Foss 
must have got another bee in his bonnet, but the 
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ng one which could not be_ ignored 
so bo put on his hat with » sigh, and_ strolled 
down to Hatton Garden, with due official deliberation. 
He looked in the shop window, saw the safe in its 
usual position and the constable passing by, and turned 
‘away with a growl. 

“The old fool's playing practical jokes, now. I nettled 
him, I suppose, and he thought he'd have me. Idiots 
of that breed ought to be put ey 

He walked back, but Fess had been on the watch, and 
confided now in a police-sergeant, who hastilv gathered 
some constables and prepared to make a raid upon the 
gang. Daly had been given his chance, and lost it. 


* * e * * 

Just an hour after the inspector hung up his hat in 
Scotland Yard, there was s fierce struggle and a free 
fight in Bouncer’s premises. A revolver was fired, but, 
fortunately, only one window was broken—and one head. 

The revolver belonged to the burly ruffian, as did the 
head. He was felled to earth by a policeman’s truncheon, 
and’ the capture was made just in the nick of time; for 
the hinges of the big safe were gaping wide, and an 
acetylene blow-lamp was bi on the lock. 

I aly was reading a Sunday paper before 
the brisk autumn fire in an armchair, with his feet 
on the mantelshelf, when a face suddenly appeared at the 
window. It was Foss again, grinning insanely. Daly 
stared in amazed annoyance, and went on reading. But 
he soon understood the situation when his senior entered 
to tell him of the big capture. 

“T hear that you were warned, Daly, and went down 
and saw nothing,” exclaimed the angry chief, who 
come across Foss in the Yard. ‘‘Is that so?” 

‘*T went down and looked at the safe, Sir William. It 
was = Lsertney ere right.” ae —_s 

‘* Inspector ly, your eyesight mu: wing ls 
It was a dummy door of wood 7 looked a, and @ bad 
one at that. The safe was at the back of the premises, 
and the men had got it open, when Sergeant Wilson 
captured the lot. You're growing sleepy, Daly, and 
getting too fat,” said the chief, glaring at the crest-fallen 

. “Its time you hustled a little.” 
things Daly said about Foss would have delighted 
the little man if he could have heard them. Foss was 
paying him back in his own coin, and had at last con- 
Pesce him that it does not, require an official training to 
‘have a nose for a thief. 


(Next week; ‘‘The Harley Street Affair.’”) 


WHY THE GOALIE FAILED. 

Tr took place at a junior football match in Scotland. 
soasstta aul ok Smngih So eoeepiaiay Kaman Shorn 
opponents, and at so comp: em 
im that the deserted goalkeeper left his charge to 

with a friend in the crowd. 

Suddenly a wild bee swept round the inclosure 
es the oppressed forw were seen to break loose 
and come careering down the field, an open t 
before them. The goalkeeper hastened to resume his 
pee but, though he floundered about and made 
rightf ises, not a yard nearer did he having 
the morti ion to see the leather roll softly between 
*t aomed ont that kindly-disposed had 

t turned out some kindly-di person 
deftly tied him, while he spoke, to a neighbouring 
railing. 

——fo——_ 

Artist (showing friend his work): “I had an 
offer of ten shillings for that picture this morning.” 

Friend: “Did you accept? 

Artist: “Certainly not. Why, I paid fifteen 
shillings for the frame.” 

ee Gees 

“T wever was glad for this impediment in my 
speech but once,” said the man from the country, 
who was in to see the town. 

“When was that?” 

“Fe-fe-fellow asked me h-h-how much I would take 
for a-a horse, and, while I-I-I was t-trying to tell 
him s-sixteen pounds, he offered me f-fifty.” 

———_~ feo -—— 
CHARLIE’S SECRET. 

Youna Mr. Charles was plainly embarrassed, and 
he Smith knew what was coming—or thought she 
“Er—Miss Smith,” he said feverishly, “could I 
—er—see your father for a moment or two?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Charles!” And, excusing herself, 
she swept from the parlour. 

Presently the old man came in, and, after a short 
conversation with Mr. Charles, he stepped to the 
door and summoned his daughter. 

“It is getting late,” said Mr. Charles, whose face 
was radiant, “and, as I have a long ride before me, 
I think I will say good-night. Will I find you at 
home on Wednesday, Miss Smith?” 


Miss Smith assured him that he would, and Mr. ' 


Charles was soon en route for Clapham. 

“Oh, papa,” she began “did he——” 

“You must not ask questions,” said the old man. 
“Mr. Charles wished to see me about a matter which, 
for the present, must remain a secret.” 

“I know, papa,” pleaded the girl; “but you might 
give me just, a little hint of what it was—just a 


word, papa! oe. 4 

“Oh, well,” the replied indulgently, “since you 
must know, Mr. Charles wanted to borrow fourpence 
t3 get home with!” 


” October onnies 


THE RISE OF THE MUSIC-HALL AGENT, | 


Tax war now raging in the music-hall world in 
regard to the heavy commissions paid by artistes, 
would have made mous of the earlier dead-and-gone 
variety agents open their eyes in amazement. 

The first regular agent, Mr. Ambrose Maynard, 
who flourished in the early sixties, exacted a stand- 
ing fee of 1s. from all his clients for whom he fro- 
cured engagements. 

He was followed by Mr. Charles Roberts, who 
charged 5 = cent, never more. Even at this figure, 
however, he appears to have made a pretty good 
thing out of it, for he built for himself at Kew a 
han e riverside residence, which he christened 
“Five Per Cent. Villa.” 

Afterwards, the “farming” system was introduced, 
by which even larger fortunes were made. An agent 
would agree to pay an artiste a regular salary, say 
£5 or £10 a week, and pocket everything over, con- 
tracta to that effect being signed sometimes for five, or 
seven years in advance. 

As a result, when the big boom in salaries began, 
gome eight or ten years ago, there were several 
popular favourites drawing s nominal £100 to £120 
a week, nearly the whole of which went into the 
pockets of the “farming” agent. At the same time, 
too, ordinary commissions were run up to 10, 15, and 
even 20 per cent. 

This was the golden era of the agent, and it has 
continued pretty well down to the present day. 


pence FE et 


“Dancrnc’s awfully easy,” said a little girl who had 
recently gone to the class, “You just keep turning 
round and round, and wiping your feet on the floor.” 


ee fe 


“You can’t guess what sister said about you just 
before you came in, Mr. Highcollar,” said little 
Johnnie. 

“I haven't an idea in the world, Jqhnnie.” 

“That’s it. You guéssed it the very first time.” 

Eee Somneni: oak Se coaeeneeeeneieemni 
SHIPS'STOPPED BY SMOKE. 

A 10,000-ron ship stopped by smoke! Sounds 
strange, doesn’t it? 

Yet this is precisely what happened the other day 
at Quebec to the Allan liners, Corsican and Corinthian, 
the Dominion liner, Ottawa, and several other big 
ocean-going steamers. 

The forest fires, that have recently been raging in 
Canada, had swathed the St: Lawrence River in so 
thick a blanket of smoke that its navigation was 
rendered impossible for the time being. 

_ Such an occurrence is very unusual, of course; but 
it is not absolutely unprecedented. 

For instance, in September, 1905, a dense black 
pall of smoke from the burning Baku oil-fields over- 
spread all the southern portion of the Caspian Sea, 
so that even the regular mail service of steamers from 
and to that important port had to be suspended for 
several days. Duluth, too, at the head of Lake 
Superior, has, on a geen aoe occasions, been 
rendered unapproacha! ‘or shipping owing to th 
emoke from forest fires. sited : 

The most extraordinary example, however, of what 
smoke, when — in sufficient quantities, can 
aecomplish in the direction of delaying and disorganis- 
ing shipping, was afforded in August, 1883, when the 
Javaian archipelago was darkened by the practically 
simultaneous eruption of no fewer than thirty-one of 
ite forty-six volcanoes. 

«Such was the extent and denseness of the pall on 
this occasion, that the sun was blotted out over an 
area of more than a thousand square miles. Six 
hundred ships were “smoke-bound” for periode vary- 
ing from three days to as many weeks. And when 
at length the black cloud lifted, it was found that 
most of the lighthouses in the Straits of Sunda and 
elsewhere had. been swallowed up by tidal waves, the 
danger to navigation being thereby, of course, greatly 
increased. 
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Il. THE AMERICAN TOURIST. 


Or course, I only mean a certain type of Anwticag 
tourist. Plenty of Americans come over hire whg 
are in every way desirable visitors, quict, appriia 
tive, highly-educated people, who delight us with 
their quickness of thought, their quaint, incisive vir, 
and their evident desire not only to be plea-.J, but 
to please. ; 
nfortunately, however, we see too little of thon, 
and too much of another class of American tcurist, ia 
every respect their opposite. ; 

This type is not quiet; in dress he is freque::tly 
“Jouder” than an old-style silver-king beckt:ker, 
and from the pitch at which he apparently cousilrs 
it necessary to speak, one imagines that he was Lun 
and has lived all his life in a saw-mill. 

However, dress and voice are perhaps the }-ast 
offensive characteristics of this type of A:merican 
tourist, whose most repellent trait is that he comes 
here, seemingly, with the fixed intention of dec:y- 
ing everybody and everything he sees. 

Well, he is entitled to his opinions, but he need 
not proclaim them so loudly. It’s rank bad manners 
to begin with, and, moreover, it’s foolish. li he 
doesn’t like our country, there’s no compulsion cn 
him to stay in it, and the fact that ho docé raises 
the suspicion either that he is short of cash to get 
chome with—not a dignified position for such a 
superior being—or that he is finding fault simply 


| for the sake of finding fault, and annoying us. 


HE ALWAYS RUNS US DOWN. 


And in truth the criticism of this class of 
American tourist is seldom illuminating. It consisis 
mainly of complaining that he can’t get things no 
reasonable person would expect to get, or of decry- 
ing us, because we don’é do things that no sare 
person would want to do. 

Recently I lunched at a table next to a party cf 
Americans of this sort. One of them, a young lady 
who wore a fixed frown, took up the bill-of-fare, 
examined Rg carefully, and then put it down with a 


w ; 

o a en chowder,” she said disgusted, “no 
eanvas-back duck, no pumpkin pie—I wish to peace 
I had never come to this forsaken country.” 

Now, what would Americans say if an Englishman 
in a New York restaurant condemned their country 
as “forsaken,” because he didn’t find Devonshire 
junket or Lancashire “hot-pot” on the menu? 

Then,. this of American visitor wants to know 
why we don’t have an all-day variety entertainment 
in the dome of St. Paul’, and why we dont ‘et 
the Nelson Column to bill-posters.. 

And, of course, he is never tired of telling us of the 
wonders of his own country. “Westminster Abbey'— 
say, = should jest see the Primeval Jumpers’ chapel 
in John B. Yonkersville—we could put your old 
Abbey inside, and not know it was there,” and so cn. 
He can never appreciate anything here, because It 
at once reminds him of something so very much 
finer in the States. 

HE WON'T SPEND A CENT. 


Sometimes his remarks are so frankly absurd thet 
they give no offence, and perhaps none is intended, 
but too often there is a manifest and delilerate 
intention to annoy us, to. hurt our nat‘onal pride, to 
wound us in our tenderest feelings. ; 

However, I daresay we, or, at least, the commercial 
section of us, would suffer this American—er—v!=!t0t 
more or less gladly, if he spent his money frely. 

But that is just what he doesn’t do. 

The type of American globe-trotter who went about 
in a cloud of gold is extinct, if he ever existed cub 
side the pages of fiction. 

I cannot very well adduce proofs here, but I (0 
not think anyone will challenge me in saying that 
the American tourist I am describing is detestel by 
hotel managers and shopkeepers as being exccptiol 
ally mean and troublesome. : 

However, my chief chargs against the Amercm 
tourist is that, from the moment he sete frot 
our shores until he leaves again, he grumbles, !ow!'y, 
unceasingly, and, as a rule, without cause, and thus 
destroys the er of other people, and makes 
for irritation and angry feelings all round. , 

Jn view, then, of the facts that he ie often offensisé 
in his manners, that by his ill-natured and ill-judged 
criticism he makes for bad blood between two erat 
white races, and that he is of little or no economid 
advantage to this country, I claim that the American 
tourist of the type I have described never would be 
missed by us, if he elected to stay away. 

Am I wrong? 


with rare delights, ite harvest homes the farmer cheers—— 
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ALL BRITAIN BEAUTY CONTEST. 


£250 for Winner 


10 PRIZES OF £10 EACH. 


EVERAL competitions have lately been instituted to discover the most beautifal 
S woman in the British Isles, but hitherto it has invariably been the rule to leave 
the judging in the hands of one or two individuals appointed by the organiscrs 


for that purpose. PEARSON’S WEEKLY has decided to conduct 


The Most Thorough Beauty Contest Ever Held, 


and in order to arrive at who is in reality the prettiest woman, the editor has decided 


to leave the Judging in the Hands of Our Readers. 


‘When it is borne in mind that PEARSON’S WEEKLY penetrates into every town 
and village throughout the British Isles, it is an indisputable fact that a most far- 
searching and satisfactory result will be arrived at. 


How You Have to Judge. 


For the purpose of the contest we have divided the country into the following ten 
divisions : 
EON i atiaen ‘ 

DIVISION 8,—Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Isle of Man, 
and Channel Islands. 
BrTsiey gfe 
DIVISION 6.—Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
d Leicestershire 


an hire. 
—W: which comprises Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
PEMRION @  fecordl sly Denbigh, Flint, “Glarmorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery, 
Pembroke, and Radnor), Shropshire erefordshire, Monmouthshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire. 
DIVISION 8.—Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berk- 
shire, ag i fr yeep of Wight, and Scilly _ 
.—Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Rutlan jambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire 
os Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, an 
Hertfordshire, 5 
DIVISION 10.—County of London and Middlesex. 

Perhaps you have a sister, cousin, or friend whom you think to be beautiful; 
possibly you are an ardent admirer of some well-known beauty, and consider her worthy 
of your vote as being the most beautiful woman in the British Isles—in that case you 
fill in (in ink) the subjoined coupon, giving the name of your choice, her address, and 
Division, cut it out, and forward it in an envelope addressed to Beauty Depts 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. Each coupon thus 
received will count as one —_ Fre Heer duly credited to the lady named in a special 

ister which has been o ‘or urpose. 
at if you, or any friewd of yours, will send us 1s. 1d. (a three months’ subscription 
to PEARSON’S WEEKLY), we will credit you or your nominee with 50 extra votes. 

For 28, 2d. (six months’ subscription), 100 extra votes. 

For 4s. 4d. (a year’s subscription), 300 extra votes. 


IMPORTANT.—These extra votes will only be given to those readers who send us 
one of the above subscriptions, and the name and address of a sponse ee 
tho will deliver to him or keep for him every week & copy o S f 

r you can @ mone! ofir newsagent, instructing him to send us the receipt, 
whee we wi credit ou with Sis equivalent number of votes. Or you can send us the 
reveipt yourself. Only receipts on newsagents’ printed bill-heads will be recognised. 

Free Insurance for £2,000. 


Each reader who sends before Nov. 1st. one year’s subscription to PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY is presented free of cost with a Railway Insurance Policy for £2,000. 


Every Person sending an annual 
subscription before Nov. {st will 
receive free of cost a Raflway 
Insurance Policy for £2,000. 


To the lady who, on the conclusion of the competition, has had the largest number 
of votes polled in her favour will be awarded the 


First Prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


And to the lady who has been credited with the largest number of votes in each 
Division will be awarded a prize of 


Ten Pounds, 
making a Total Prize List of 
Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


In the Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 prize will go to the second 
lady in the list. 


Read these Conditions Carefully. 


There is, of course, no restriction to the number of the coupons you may send in, but, 
when forwarding a batch, they should be pinned together, and the number inclosed 
stated on the left hand top corner of the envelo: 

Do not keep your coupons until the conclusion of the contest. They are only 
available up to certain dates, which are clearly marked on each coupon. Send them 
in as often as you like, and no effort to keep your own name or that of your 
nominee high up in the lists which will be published in PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

As the competition proceeds we hope at intervals to publish photographs of those 
leading in the various divisions, in order to give as many people as possible the 
opportunity of seeing these photographs, and deciding for whom they will vote. 
Therefore, a photograph may be called for (for the purposes of reproduction) of every 
lady for whom votes are recorded. There will be kept at the offices of P.W. albums 
containing these photographs for the‘purposes of inspection and comparison. The Editor 
will not bind himself to return photographs sent in, nor accept any responsibility for 


their safe keeping. 


START VOTING TO-DAY. 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 4. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


NAM ccccssisisescrseccseccecssscccoscee 100 eeOOeeee eee eee res ees vee eres eOeereee ree reeseseeeeetees 


Addpess...sss.0 POP e Oreos Pee eee eereee ree eee eee seneeneen nee renner eee ee rer eee seneeeeedseners seeeee 


DiVESION....0000eccere0 Coe coerce sooree cence cee veeeeseeeeee 


You will find a coupon every week in‘ Pearson's Weekly.” All coupons must 
be sent to Beauty Dept.,‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta 8t.,Strand, London, W.C. 
This coupon No. 4 must be at “ Pearson's Weekly ” Offices not later than 


LATEST DATE FOR COUPON NO. 4, 
Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 
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"Yorn Kip ur ” 


The Jewish Day of Atonement is the Occasion of 
Solemn and Stately Ceremonies, 


Tue birth of the New Year, so far as the Hebrew 
samenity is concerned, took place on September 


The Jewish New Year's Day, however, is of purely 

secondary importance compared with Yom Kippur, 
or, as it is more familiarly known to the Gentile, the 
Day of Atonement, the day on which the entire 
ewish community gives itself up to repentance, 
fasting, and prayer. 

This year Yom Kippur falls on October 5th. 

Passing through the vast labyrinth of streets com- 
Prising the London Ghetto, it is not difficult to 
discern, just after the birth of the Now Year, that 
another event of unusual seriousness. is within 
measurable distance. 

Over Houndsditch hangs a hush of unwonted 
solemnity. Spitalfields and Middlesex Street wear an 
air of unaccustomed decorum; upon the sombre 
Bemitic countenances to be met with in the purlieus 

Whitechapel and the Commercial Road sits an 


a of austere gravity. 
‘h member of the ancient race has, since the 


beginning of the Jewish New Year, been undergoi 
B prescribed period of introspection, a strict an 


— But beat of all 


severe searching of self, which is carried out with the 
unflinching thoroughness of the orthodox Jew in 
following the precepts of his religion. 

As a community the Jews have undoubtedly the 
most perfect system of charity organisation it is 
possible to conceive. 

Before all the great feasts, particularly that of the 
Passover, the quantities of foodstuffs gratuitously 
bestowed by the Jewish Board of Guardians upon 
their impecunious brethren, in order that they, too, 
may be enabled to celebrate the great festival in a 
fitting and proper manner, are really nothing short 
of prodigious. Additional charity is also dispensed 
through the same channel between the New Year 
and Yom Kippur. 

Not only this, but each Hebrew has been at 
ains to seek out every other Jew whora he may have 
Leaked upon in the light of an enemy, and with 
much solemnity they have made a compact to bury 
the hatchet between them. Reconciliation between 
man and man, according to the tenets of the ancient 
faith, must be firmly established ere the Hebrew 
can sue for the longed-for reconciliation between him- 
self and his God. 

Steadfastly putting away all thought of such material 
and worldly items as food and drink, and with the 
social functions of ordinary life remaining for the 
nonce in abeyance, the child of the Ghetto enters 
the syna: e at the inception of Yom Kippur, with 
a chastened, humble, and contrite mind. 

The i ral service held at sunset on the evening 
preceding the Day of Atonement is of an intensely 
interesting and solemn character. It gre! lasts 
over @ space of some three hours, and is initiated 


ite days and nights, fe that on which THE 


with the beautiful melody set by Max B 
“Kol Nidrei.” 4 : patel 

The service on the great Day of Atonement extends 
over a period of twelve hours, or, more correctly 
speaking, the various services follow one another with- 
out the slightest cessation, and the devout worshipper 
will actually remain steadfast in his seat from the 
commencement of the ceremony until the final 
moment. 

The densely-packed congregation is consumed with 
8 religious fervour that seems, if possible, to become 
intensified as the termination of the t fast 
approaches. Tho impressiveness of the final scene 
enacted in the closing moments of the Day of Atone- 
ment is almost inconceivable to one who has not 
ba i it. 

© great concourse of people solemnly and piousl 
turn to the East, each with: a “ talisim” or praying 
shawl, wrapped completely round the head, in order 
to secure absolute isolation from all things mundane 
besides which the ministers and many of t the congre- 
gation are attired in the white vestments in which 
they will be buried. 

The ark is opened, and the “chazan,” or reader, 
pees in vehement tones the declaration of the 

nity of God. More loudly still, and with passionate 
fervour, rises the universal cry of, “The rd, He 
is God!” seven times repeated, and the stentorian 
blast of the great ram’s horn, or “shofar,” thrills to 
every corner of the palpitating synagogue. 

As its last echo dies away into silence, the y; 
cotigregation, chastened and subdu files cage 
out into the sordid East-end street. great fast 
of Yom Kippur is at an end. 


NOVEL appears 
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Picked Pars. | 


Advertisements of @ circus at Hadersleben, Germany, 
declare the performances are so popular that a 
night passes without someone in the tightly- 
audience being carried out in a half-fainting condition. 

Molten Glass at Bay- " 

The wall of one of the giant furnaces at the Tuatbury 
Glass Works, near ‘Burton-on-Treat, recently collapsed, and 
forty tons of molten glass rushed-out. The workmen, who 
had narrow escapes, threw up.a wall to keep the glowing 
torrent from the main works. 


Said She was a Zeppelin. 

A woman in Vienna recently brought an action against a 
man who knocked against her in the street and then 
her-with Count Zeppelin’s pam which could not 

e 


=_— 


steer straight. The courts have declared t was 
® libel, but whether on the airship or on the woman they did 
not ’ 


Didn’t Know Phey Exzisted. 

The Geographical Commission appointed seven years ago 
bo the awna of Mexico has i agar the discovery of 
7,679 towns which were not officially known to exist and 
were subject to no federal control. While in some of these 


places the population ranges from 5,000 to 15,000, most of 
them are presumably small vi 


2 
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Bad for the Stag. 
While the Gaikwar and Maharaneo of Keperthala : 
Pyar lge eomger aie a OT through. forest near 
Glengariff a stag charged full tilt at the car, and was 
instantly killed. 

Expert Advice. 

A notorious burglar has been engaged to give a specisl 
course in modern safe-opening, tok tah ing aooer tote 
and up-to-date burglary -generally to the superintenden 
and:captains of the Chicago police. 

Coloure the Timber. 

A: of manufacturing coloured woods has. been 

patented by a Laie, Saree Whole stems of green trees 


and the dye injected in its place. It is claimed that wood 
treated by this is much more durable than ordinary 
wood, and -will not warp. 


Emulating Koepenick. 
A French cuirassier, ir Bideau, deserted, and madea 


cnirassier regiments. Prepara 

and Bideau lived on the fat ofthe land of Burgundy. In 
the end, however, his festivities were rudely interrupted by 
the arrival of gendarmes. 


A Few Htems of Fact that w; 
jIaterest You, ae weit 


Don’t Want Your Rice, 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad 
Company, U.8.A., have prohibited, under pain of Prosecution 
the throwing of rice at newly-wed: couples entering 
trains at their stations. 8 

Appropriate Memorial. 

In eslebration ofthe centenary of Bvangelista Torrie); 

the inventor of the barometer, a -colosaal barometer "Atte 
high and nearly a yard in width has been Constructed 
y Father Alfani, the director of the Florence observatory 


rem Fun ‘to Earnest. 
While the Kirkham firebrigade-was ivinga demonstration 
with its new fire engine the other vy before a largo and 
‘ crowd, sparks from the engine set the thatched 
roof of a small cottage ablaze. The brigade had thus to 
begin work in earnest to subdue the fire. 


Snaile ae'Game. 

Bnails are becoming extinct in France. Most of them 
come from vineyards, and the chemical solution with which 
the vines are sprayed is as fatal to tho snails as to the 
phylloxera. Snail farms have been started, and produce 
crops of 1,000,000 for every 200 square feet. Tho Council 
of the Department of Céte d’Or, in Burgundy, where the 
best; snails come from, proposes to rank them as game, and 
to proclaim # close saseon for them. 


Picture Pars. 


LENDS EXTRA LEVERAGE, 

WHEN screwing on nuts, one often finds di in 
getting sufficient leverage to tighten them up to one’s 
satisfaction. Here is a device frequently adopted by the 
bork cal _ engineer. 


of the spanner inside the 

pipe as shown in the picture, leaving the 

apc tap Yl wiveh he oe ue Owing to Less 
mgth of the pi: e is able to bring rr pressure 

bear on the seiner and to fasten the nut more securely. 


SOc 


BALANCES THE TRAP DOOR. 

FREQUENTLY « metal ball or weight may be seen 
dangling from the top of an old-fashioned flat-roofed 
tower. Its presence 
is not merely orna- 
mental but useful. 
It is attached to the 
trapdoor which 
covers the head of 
the stair leading 
from the base to the 
-top of the tower. 
Owing to the weight 
of the door it would 
be impossible to push 


it open from underneath, or to lift it when one was sanding 
on the roof, were it not for the -connter-balancing ba 


dangling over the side of the tower. 


‘See Footline. 


A 


carefu 
selection of the best of the 


PREVENTS WASTAGE. 


Ove illustration shows a dimple but 
ingenious oil lubricator, which is in use on 
many locomotive engines, and whic) is 
highly rized for the economies it effects. 

the engine is stationary the little 
brass ball A falle to the m of the 
eo ogee ie mah ay eae or or ed 
wastage of oil. the other hand, when 
the locomotive is driving ahead, the 
vibration shakes the ball from this position ; 
ae _ hen small amount Fre oil, 
sufficient for lubrication purposes, to escape 
from time to time, and thus the flow of ail 
is regulated. 


>D0C< 


REDUCES THE COAL BILL, 

AwnYTHING that reduces the coal bill is always certain 
to be cuetally considered by the thrifty housewife. 
Our sketc : ’ 
shows an article 
which claims to 
have this com- 
mendable quali- 
ty. It consists 
of small rods 
formed into a 
network. When 
hung in position 
behind the bars 
of the grate it — ° 
prevents the coal from falling from the fire and thus 


lly indexed handtook, entitled “Picture Pasagrarhs,” containing a 


sow en sale at all bookstalls, 


ars. used on this Pape is 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is.2d. from the Publisher,J8 HenriettaSt., London, W.G 


m™ BRINGS THE BERRIES WIT 
/ REACH, ay 


Taw rough-shaped ladder depic 
in the illustration is much an fe 
small boys in these days, when the 
blackberrying season is at its height, 
Of bt construction, it is easily 
: amd enables the youngsters 
to get at the juicy fruit, which would 
otherwise be beyond their reach, 

>_< 


J * SCOTCHED.” 

TaE word “scotched” is more or less a slang term, 
but when used by railway men its meaning is most 
8i : In this case it refers to an ingenious method 
of nga -Biding rails, particularly where there is a 
slight » 80 a8 to prevent heavy goods trains, to 
which no engine is attached, from running away. The 
“scotch” con- 
siste of two bars 
of wood, slightly 
deeper than the 
rail, which are 
laid parallel to 
it and fastened 
securely to the 
sleepers. A 
third bar 
stretches from the one to the other across tho rail. One 
end of this third bar swings round on a pivot, while the 
other end is provided with a hasp and padlock. It can 
thus be turned round to leave the line clear, or when 
fitted across the rail, can gtop or derail any waggon that 
should accidentally run away. 


Pars about Footballers. 


H. V. Glover (Southampton), 

When George Molyneux left Southampton the 
“ Saints ” had to cast about fora fresh left back. Their 
choice fell upon H. V. Glover, of Hastings, and a very 
happy choice it has proved to be, too. 

‘or Glover is a really finedefender. Dashing, phacintely 
without fear, of excellent pace, the ability to ki 
ually well with either foot, and a perfectly deadly knack 
of tackling, he is now quite one of the best backs in the 
country. _ 

Few forwards are happy against him, while a “ timid ” 
right wing is most distinctly unhappy, for the curly-haired 
young man stands not on ceremony and takes an early 
opportunity of introducing his eleven and a half stone 
avoirdupois to his be ments’ notice. 

Like “ Punch” McEwan, Glover seems to be on eprings. 
He is never still for an instant, and theamount of energy he 
displays during a hard game is prodigious. He isa Man 
of Kent, and is an architect’s draughtsman by profession. 


H. Halse ‘(Manchester United). 

Or all the players who are at present just outside regular 
participation in first-class football, Harold Halse is perhaps 
the best known generally. 

Last season he played for Southend United until 
transferred to his present club, with whom, however, owin 
to the continued success of James Turnbull, he has had 
comparatively little chance so far. 

But he is still quite young, and there can be no real doubt 
that when he does once get going he will do great things. 
Given proper enco ment and opportunities, very high 
honours should eventually be his; but no player who is for 
aver “ playing for his place” can consistently give of his 
best. 

Asa London schoolboy centre-forward Halse was almost 
as famous and as great a terror to opposing teams as T. T. 
Sitchio was before him. The caps and the medals that 
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makes it last much longer. 


came his way were legion and were only outnumbered by 
the goals he scored. 

Apeopes of goals, in one of his early seasons ho shot over 
two hundred in quite good-class football! 

Halse, who is a good-looking young man and was recently 
married, was’ contemporary with V. J. Woodward in Essex 
Senior games some years ago. 


S. Frost (Millwall). 

Samvet is his baptismal name, but S stands for “‘Snow- 
bali” down Millwall way. “ Snowball,” at any rate, is what 
every true docker affectionately calls him, and non-dockers 
usually follow suit directly they have noticed the reason of 
the ng ete almost silver-whito head of hair. 

Right -back is Frost’s peonee place according to the 
usual official programme, but he does not allow himself to 
be bound down to that position. 

On the contrary, wherever the ball is there is “ Snowball” 
likely to be. He is the t rover playing in Leaguo 
games to-day. If the whim seizes him he will suddenly 
appear as a second centre-forward; a minute later as an 
outside left; the next moment as an auxiliary goalkeeper. 
“Unexpectedness” is the keynote of his game. 

It pays, too, for even if his own confréres do not exactly 
know what he is going to do or where he is going to be.at 
any given moment, neither do his opponents, and thus many 


He isa for) East-ender, and although he was with 
Manchester City for a tims he was never really ha 
from “ the Docks.” is PRET Oey 
J. Brooke (Sheffield United). - 
Srnoz he left Watford and joined Sheffield United 
Joseph Brooks has steadily improved in his play, until now 
he is one of the soundest left-backs in the League. 
A big, well-made man, Brooks is by no means a stylist, 
but he manages to “ get right there,” which is, after all, the 


& 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


main thing. Probably playing regularly behind Ernest 
Needham has had a lot to do with his success, for no man is 
te ge to give advice, both by word of mouth and 
perso! example, than the great little Sheffield United 
captain. 

till, Brooks was by no means a raw youngster when he 
went to the “ Blades,” but.a player whose kicking was neat 
and well judged,-whose tackling was incisive, and whos 
heading was quite good. 

Great was never a strong point with him, but he 
usually discounts this drawback by his excellent judgment 
and “timing” powers. He will never get an International 
cap, but he ought to be good for several more seas ns’ work 
in first-class company. 

Brooks was a well-known racing cyclist before he took up 
football as'a profession. 


A. Tait (Leyton). 

Bora for Prestoa North End and Tottenham Hotspur— 
he was one of the famous Cup eleven—aAlexander J'a:t "28 
for many years one of the greatest left backs who ever came 
out of Scotland, and even to-day, although he is distinctly 
past his prime, he is still capable of much good work. 

One would have a difficult task to name an equally clevet 
defender who so consistently missed the highest honours of 
the game. During his best years with the “’Spurs ” he surely 
had no superior in his position. He had as much speed 8 
most full backs can boast; his kicking with either foot. his 
placing of the ball, and his tackling were all supremely 
clever; his heading was excellent, and his judgmcnt of 
exactly when to lie well back or when to “come up” as 
almost faultless. And yet a cap against England noveF 
came his way.; why, only the Scottish selectors can tell. 

Tait is now the. secratary-manager of the Leyton club, 
and, besides the work in connection with this post, he does & 
lot of football journalism, and also fiads tima to take 4” 
active part in religious and temperance work. 
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BEGIN TO-DAY. 


Dead Man's Adventures. 


THE SECRET STORY OF GRAYMAN 


BLAND 


Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy Orders. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


“ PrisonER at the bar, the jury has found you guilty 
of a horrible crime. Tke sentence of the court is that you 
be hanged by the neck until you are dead. And may 
God have mercy on your soul!” . : 

“T did not kill John Brewster,” replied the prisoner, 
James Gladman Blunt, fearlessly but contemptuously ; 
“but I agree that the evidence appears conclusive. There- 
fore, neither you nor the jury need have anything upon 
your consciences.” " e- " 

On the night following the execution I was summoned 
to the nine: where I was chaplain, by Keene, the doctor. 

“ Man,” said he, “ here’s a problem. At the close of the 
execution, to all appearance Blunt was dead, bat I have 
revived him. Now, is the law to kill him, or am I?” 

‘“‘T cannot stand by and see you kill him,” I said. 

“By Jove, I forgot that.” So saying the surgeon 
turned to the patient and commenced massage, | 

It was amazing. I grew almost sick with excitement as 
I behel 2 ceed come cals haloes coy eyes. 

“Ts this a Re unt, sitting up. : 

“ You're all right, od man,” said the doctor cheerily. 

“No, I am dead for all ee Lipo answered as 
he realised his position. ‘“ They will hang me again. _ 

Then maining at a small masonic charm on the doctor's 
chain he said: “My brother, it would be a falee and 
low thing to give me up.” 

This appeal told. 

Quarter of an hour later Blunt was shaved and dressed, 
and I personally should have failed to recognise him. 

“My first ig he began cheerily, ‘“ shall be to trace 
the enemy who killed poor Brewster. My name for the 
future shall be old alias with the same initials, Justus 


Grayman Bla - * * 


One evening, six months later, an illiterate note was 
handed to me asking me to call at Tanner's Rents, Spital- 
fields. Thinking it was from one of my old parishioners, 
for I was now no longer curate or chaplain, I obeyed. 

When I arrived at the place, to my surprise I beheld a 


ravelling the 
annually for life.” 

Neadiews to say I consented. ; 

The first duty he asked me to discharge was that of 
banker. Disguised as Black Jake, an American cracks- 
man, it was impossible for him to touch the banking 
account he had in the name of Grayman Bland. Accord- 
ingly he handed over his superfluoug cash, which next 
“That cidhh otal dergwiced he called at 

at night, still disgui as a negro, he calle my 
Tooms to calihien me as to the clue he had discovered. _ 

“Before I was unjustly hanged,” he began, ‘‘ certain 
transactions necessitated my enapoy oe asharp but shady 
solicitor named Gentry Lowe. I left a will in his chery» 
by which nearly three-quarters of a million were left 
certain charities. Since I was hanged I have examined 
the balance-sheeta of these funds, but find no bequest there 
from me. Ergo, Lowe must have appropriated these funds. 
The murder of Brewster was done by a gang. Lowe 
presents the first suspicious circumstance—so then Lowe 
must be the first to be followed up.” 

“ But what do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“T have a spectacle-maker’s shop ready for you in 
Poland Street, Oxford Street.” 

“‘ But why a spectacle-maker’s?” 

“ Because you will have a big telescope on the counter, 
which will always be trained on a front-door in Great 
Marlborough Street—Lowe'’s office door. All day long you 
will take notes of everyone who enters.” — 

Three days later saw me duly installed in Poland Streat. 
What the result of my labour was I not; but one 


Sunday Bland s mo ty saying: 

ae ve oid a little burglary to night.” 

" My “heer White,” he retorted, “how can I get at 
Lowe's secret documents except by burglary, I want 
you to keep sentry-go for a few min after I enter to 
see that Iam not followed. Will you come!” . 

i me in the little garden behind 


at the windows of the room 


Suddenly the two windows lit like a flash. 
Then the shadow of a man flitted across the lighted 
Screen formed by the blinds. . 
Suddenly, to my infinite horror, silhouetted black 
arent linen, now appeared the shadows of two 
Good gracious! Z’wo/ What did it mean? 


men, 
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CHAPTER II. (continued). 
The Black Knight Moves. 


I soon felt that I could stand the suspense no longer. 
I dashed into the dark house. I was, I sup , in some 
sort of delirium of excitement, both to see the adventure 
through and to help my friend. But I had sense enough 
left to creep up the stair to the office cautiously on my 
hands and knees, without making any sound. 

The door stood half-ajar, and I could now see into all 
the office, illumined ae it was by a blinding glare. And 
then—for the first time close—I beheld Mr. Gentry Lowe. 

He was standing in the centre of the room, revolver in 
hand. He was a cherubic-looking little fellow with a fat, 
round face, and fair hair plastered down on either side of 
a parting in the middle of his head. His bulging brow 
alone showed brain, but this was, apparently, belied by 
a sort of dandy moustache extending only bali-way along 
the lip and gh waxed to two little spikes. His 
face was pasty, and he had a squeaking voice. 

From Grayman Bland’s account I knew him to be full 
of decadent vice and of viperish temper; though an im- 
maculately-dressed little doll to look at, he was a veritable 
little demon of cunning underneath. Now, clad in a pea- 

reen, silk-frogged dressing-gown, he stood staring with 

s little eyes at the big negro he covered with his revolver. 

Grayman Bland I now saw was an accomplished actor; 
ho presented to his pager the very image of a scared 
negro, as he sat on the chair at the office desk, holding 
up his closed hands, and apparently gibbering with fright. 

“Don’t shoot, bess!” I heard him say, ae his hands 
shook aboxe his head. 

“You black thief!” squealed Gentry Lowe, swelling with 
self-importance at having the physical advantage of @ 
man who could have broken him across his knee. ‘“ You 
scoundrel,” his shrill treble voice went on—the voice, be it 
said, of a mana little mystified. “You did not know that 
I clept upstairs sometimes, did you? Now, what do you 
want here?” 

“Dollahs, boss,” said the negro, grinning fecbly, as if 
desiring to propitiate. 

“Get up, you brute,” said Gentry in a bullying tone. 
Tho big negro rose, cringingly, but stili with his back 
to the office desk. But the golit tor, still with the revolver 
pointed and finger on trigger, stepped swiftly up to the 
other and put his left hand in his pockets. He laughed as 
he pulled out bonds and gold; it was a queer laugh—like 
one of relief. Then suddenly he saw a paper lying open on 
the desk behind the negro. 

This, curiously enough to me at the time, made him 
absolutely furious. He snatched it up and now simply 
blazed with wrath. “How did you get this? What do 
you want with this?” he almost shrieked. 

“T doan’t caro a cuss for it,” said the negro emenly. 

Gentry eyed him like a gimlet ; he was facing him, hold- 
ing the revolver in his right, the paper in his left hand, 
and with both eyes and mouth open. 

Suddenly, without any warning whatever, I saw one of 
the negro’s raised fists open slightly—they were far above 
Gentry Lowe’s head—and from it a cloud of brown dust 
was suddenl perma straight into Lowe’s face, all over 
his head. The little dandy apts ype into a fit of sneezing. 
I never saw a man so utterly swiftly flabbergasted by 
such a simple thing as strong snuff. 

he sneezed, fit to jerk his head off, the negro 
dodged round by his opponent's right side, and had: one hand 
on the pistol and one on the forearm in a second; ali 
Lowe could do was to jab at his face with his left. 

But the false negro had the revolver away and tho 
solicitor’s arm twisted behind his back ready to snap: more 
quickly than it takes to tell—it is an easy jiu-jitsu trick— 
while the wretched Gentry Lowe went on snoezing him- 
self silly. And now the negro altered all his tone; it was 
very firm now. 

“You gib me dat papah, boss,” said he, “it’s worth 
dollahs to you.” 

Gentry atin frantically, but as hie arm was nearly 
breaking he had to drop it on the floor. Bland released 
him, and, covering him with the pistol, picked it up and 
sat down again on the chair at the desk. 

He put therpaper down on the desk. Lowe stood in 
front of him, very white and trembling, nursing his arm. 

“What you gb me for dat papah, boss?" said the negro, 
bold as brass, but leaning his left arm firmly on it, while 
covering him with the pistol. 

Lowe stood silent, but panting with funk and pain. 
“It’sof no value,” he said at last with a shifty look, “you 
can have it.” 

“T'll take it then,” said Bland. 

“ Come,” said the little man, “what do you want for it?” 

“What you got?” 

He took out a pocket-book and offered a five-pound note. 

“*No, boss. gib me de pocket-book, and de 
bonds and de gold.” 

Gen Lowe flushed furiously. But Grayman Bland 
did not move his left arm from the table; he said very 
guietly, “ I shoot, boss.” 

“Pah!” said he, ‘you daren't.” 


“T break your neck then, sah, very quiet.” 
Gentry Lowe flinched. ‘‘ Take the bonds, you cannot 
use them,” he said, and threw them down upon the desk. 


“Can't I, sah? Now the gold.” Gentry put the heap 
of gold on the desk. 

“Now de pocket-book ?” 

“No,” said Lowe desperately. Then the negro rose up 


and took the paper from the desk. He looked at it in 
his hand, gave a scornful sniff as if it were no possible 
good to him, and held it out to the solicitor. I gasped. 

his paper was evidently exactly that which Bland had 
been taking all this awful risk for. For it was evident even 
to me that Gentry Lowe attached the utmost importance 
to it. And yet Grayman Bland was giving it up. Had 
he lost his head? 

The solicitor almost snatched the document from his 
hand. Meanwhile Bland had moved round between him 
and the door, where I lay crouching on the stair. 

“You gib me de pocket-book, quick now,” said he. 

‘** No,” said Lowe, stuffing the paper in his pocket and 


wildly looking for escape. 

Then Blac, with incredible swiftness, dropped his 
pistol into the right-hand pocket of his linen jacket and 
took a razor from it; with this new weapon he advanced 
threateningly on the little villain. 

He playfully thrust it at the solicitor, who now 
affrighted and dazed and evidently fearing for some cut 
in his facial beauty, fairly turned and ran into a corner; 
so that Bland took the pocket-book from an almost nerve- 
less hand, and dropping it into his pocket, bowed sar- 
castically. 

‘“*Scuse me, boss.” said the negro calmly to the now 
completely cowed little lawyer. He backed out of the 
door, turning off the electric switch ag he did so. He 
slammed the door and locked it. Lest he should stumble 
over me on the dark stairs I bolted down and reached 
the garden first. 

Secon Noah oppo in the garden I heard a rustle as 
Grarian and emerged through the window. “ Hsst!” 

“* Confound you—you here? Why did you not go back? 
Lowe is there er Ws a cinch ail ths samo. Take this. 
Now you are here, let’s get back at once.” He handed 
me a little bag. 

“It's snowing,” said I. 

‘Thunder ! ” 

Suddenly a faint ring came from the room above. 

“ Snakes! He's reconnected the telephone; I was too 
excited to remember to take it away. We're both of us 
in for it now. He’s at this very moment talking to the 
pelos and that’s not a hundred yards off. Lucky 

took the front door-key. All the same it’s up to us to 
think quickly. Come on.” 

We were both up and over the wall in a trices. ‘ Follow 
me,” Grayman Bland said, ‘‘ and don’t waste time talking.” 

We passed through the sonia and darted stealthily 
past our shop in Poland Street. Grayman Bland did not 
stop to look down Marlborough Street, we left tracks for 
all to see on the thin layer of snow still pee lightly. 
At the corner of Oxford Street, Grayman Bland paused, 
and then walked quickly into the slushy road. 

We could hear a banging in Great Marlborough Street, 
evidently at the door of Lowe's office. The hunt was up. 

“Come now, ace into Oxford Circus; put a bold 


face on. All this m will mix our trail like water does 
@ scent; we are saved for the moment. Walk slowly.” 
We had passed B ’s and Waring’s ; opposite the 


Tubo Station he said, “‘ Now up here.’ 

We turned to the right Peter Robinson’s towards 
Portland Placo, yng to look innocent while walking in 
the nearly liquid mud of the road. ‘Turn here,” said 
Grayman at the first turn at the right. “ Quicken up 
now. Gee, it’s lucky I studied all the country. Across 
Great Portland Street, man; now up into Margaret Street. 
There should be a little place called Marylebone Passage 
just close on the right. Here we are. Down we go; 
up we Fo he paused in front of a short wall. Ho threw 
up the hooked rope. I, obeying him blindly, followed him 
on to the top of the wall of some dingy ya Then along 
the narrow ledge; I scuttled after him. 


Suddenly Bland big oe He took the rope, made a 
knot, and slung the on his shoulders, ‘‘ Can you 
shin a pole? ” said he. 


I thrilled as I stepped on to a mass of wires. Here 
was a nice position for me, so lately a cle an. ‘‘ Hold 
fast by your hands,” said Grayman. ‘Now look, we 
slide along the wire—so. J’ve spotted this as a track to 
our own block days ago.” ; 

We began our desperate tight-rope walk. To cross 
Castle Street and the block by the Princess’s Theatre was 
a simple feat. But Oxford Street, far above the heads of 
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the men intent on capturing us—well-lighted Oxford Street 
—with its long stretches of spider-web wire! . 

“We must do that one at a time in case of accident,” 
said Grayman Bland grimly. “Go first; slide your feet 
along the wire, so as not to bring too much pressure on 
a place.” 

started high above the lights of the lamps. I was 

i" a Blas funk althongh wel oe in the darkness above 

em. Never agonising passage across 

tho lino of lighte stretching all the way towards the 

Marble Arch on the one side, and the ‘‘ Horseshoe ” on the 

other. It did not seem possible that I was not seen by the 
passengers below. 

I saw the helmets of policemen pacing beneath me. How 
I loved our ill-lit London then! The wire creaked under 
my feet. If it should snap! It sagged alarmingly under 
my weight; yet infinite care in sliding and pulling brought 
mo at last to the other side of the aerial bridge. . 

Bland followed more slowly, he was heavier and carried 
weight. As he s' on to the brink he pointed down 
to the street. ‘‘There comes our salvation,” he said. 
Following his eyes, I saw the hoso of the night street- 
scavengers in full play, swishing the snow and mud into 
the SuLige praienee: Our tracks in Oxford Street were 
clear at 

We had now reached the island block in which our shop 
was situated ; then came an arduous scramble. I followed 
Bland blindly until he lifted a trap-door in some roof and 
slid down a ladder. It was our own. Grayman Bland 
must have had the marks all planned in his head; for 
myself, I was not even aware that we were on the right 
roof. I saw I was a babe in the hands of this man as 
I slid down after him. . 

“It is as well I took the whole house,” he whispered at 
the bottom. Two minutes after what seemed hours of 
daring and anxiety in the dark and snowy night, we burst 
into our welcome little back room where a bead of gas 
was dimly burning. Bland turned it up, set the ve 

oing and two steaks frizzling in a frying-pan, before I 
fad realised we were actually home and—safe! 

Then we sank with a gasp of relief ito the armchairs on 
either side of the hearth and d at each other. “ Now 
what is the first thing?” said he. 

‘* Supper ? " said I. 

,” said he; ‘‘a fine to burn our rubber shoes. Come, 
where's the fire-lighters?” And he tore off his overcoat. 

With horror I saw that his white linen jacket under- 
neath was streaked with blood. 

“What's that? ” I cried alarmed. 

e Only my nose, where Gentry hit me. That was a 

. there any Worcester sauce?” 
stared; I could not speak. 

‘*Come, I think those steaks are done.” He went out 
to the little kitchen and returned with plates and cutlery. 
cima, be omy bear in ig Tecwn jug. He set to on 
his steak until he had finis 


4 1” I asked impatiently. 
Bland bent his head in meditation but did not answer at 
once. Then he said, ‘‘ Wouldn't it be better for you not 
to hear? It would only make feel my accom ice.” 

“* Ob,” I said, ‘‘ I’ve gone so hel must risk Get snack!” 

“It's only your curiosity really,” he said looking up 
and smiling. ‘‘ But here goes. I now suspect a traitor to 
exist among my agents. knew something; he was 
skeping on the premises and heard us. He must have 
returned after dark when your telescope was switched off. 
I, of course, was chiefly anxious to find some portable 


valuables to steal—to cover up any idea of getting at 


After pee left, when I'd 
gers, eome of my bonds—I stuffed them into my 

about . Lucky I did. There 

x , nm I set to work on the 
desk. I searched guickly, I had to read as I could. A 


under the glass pot, was a . It was in cypher and 
written on one Bi only. t took it and sp out in 
front of me; it was typewritten in violet ink. I put it 
under the dim ray of lantern on the desk and knew 
in a moment this wae real treasure-trove. I sat quite 
absorbed for a minute when suddenly a cold, hard object 
began oo into my right ear. I turned with the light 
to find myself looking into the dim face of the little man 
Lowe, who,waa now jabbing the muzzle of a big revolver 
into my ear.” 

‘Great Scott!” ‘ 

“You may say that. I had to think quickly. Every- 
thing, of course, depended upon Lowe thinking this to be 
e burglary of the common sort. I dare not rm anything 
secret now, but only that which might be presumed to be 
worth money. He turned up the light.” 

“Yes; I saw all the rest.’ 

*« But not into my mind, I think?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The only thing I forgot was that he might reconnect 
the telephone. I was thinking so hard how to make him 
think that it was a burglary for money only, that that 
missed me. You see in this game of chess all my moves 
just now must be oblique like a knight's.” 

“A black knight's, eh?” 

He laughed. | 

“ But you've oo up what you really wanted,” I added 
—" that paper bY 
“Oh, I haven't got that, but——” 

“ But what?” 
“« But I’ve got an excellent copy.” 
“ How, in Heaven’s name—you took none; you had no 


time.” ‘ 
“T did.” Grayman Bland lifted his left forearm and 


showed on the white linen of it a clean clear copy printed 
off in reverse in violet ink. . 

“My dear man,” he said, “the first th I saw was 
that the paper was in copying ink, and es 
pressure for five minutes on the white linen sleeve I could 
get a@ reproduction, The papers I’ve got in the pocket- 

k can wait. You see—as we talked—quite evidently 
Master Gentry did not attach half as much value even 
to the pocket-book as to thie paper. I had to give 
something. I took that which he wanted most when 
knew what it was. I had to leave the original, of coutsss 
or he would suspect my motive. The great point was that 
he did not think I really wanted this paper; therefore, he 
will think as I insisted on the bonds and a few notes in 
his ket-book and soverei that it is @ common 
burg and he will go on as before. That is the really 


ne point. It is the tracking in the suow I’m 
still afraid of—we may have to shift from here.” 

“No,” said I, ‘‘ we're saved.” 

« Laas ” ‘ wi 

't ear ? 

“ What? 

“ It's raining.” . . 

Sure enough we could both hear a brisk pitter-patter 


of r on the window-pane. “ That settles the 
fer wait’ Bland. “Now we can have a bottle of 
champagne.” 


So, now our fire was blazing, we fed it with our rabber 
shoes, and took Krug in tumblers. Little did I realise 
then I was not at the end but at the beginning of my 
adventures. 

““ What about the paper!” said I at last, sleepily. 

“Never mix two jobs,” said Bland, yawning. “ It’s a 

. To bed now; we can decipher Lowe's secret 


” 


in morning. 


CHAPTER IIL 
The Affair of Mr. Shufflesheeps. 
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“Now for the reading of that cipher,” said I to 
Grayman Bland the morning after our peri adventure. 
We were siting at breakfast in our little back-room in 
my esere er’s shop in Poland Street, 

“My dear White,” said Bland slowly, “you will have 
to excuse me. I have read the cipher, but I mast keep 
it to myself just now. Later on I may be able to eget 

ur curiosity; but the papers we took from 

e's office contain much that you cannot under- 
stand. You shall see all later, but not now. Meanwhile, 
I have some instructions for you.” 

I assented, swallowing my chagrin as_ best I could. 
After all, Grayman Bland was giving me £4,000 a year to 
obey him blindly as long as I could do so conscientiously ; 
I had no right to complain, even if I was for the time 
debarred from the knowledge which Bland’s brilliant 
stratagem had won from the solicitor in Great Marl- 
borough Street. 

I had always to keep in mind that this marvellous and 
even terrible man, since his rescue from ing, was 
still under the ban of the Law; the Law would not help 
him to beep re a contest with ii 
conspirators w ande ves together to plot 
to take away his life by fastening upon him the murder 
of Mr. Brewster, he was still running the risk of his neck 
were he re-discovered and re-arraigned for the murder, 
which I believed he did not commit, 

I here relate events as they happened in the order of 
time im which they happened, eo the translation and 
application of the cryptogram must be left for a subse 
quent record. 

‘* Now,” Grayman Bland went on, “ my dear White 
since you have abandoned your Orders in Church and 
have undertaken to obey mine, I prefer you now to act 
quite independently of me. I have a new plan. We now 

my enemies from another quarter. 

“I want you to take this £2,000,” and he handed me a 
bundle of notes, ‘‘and to spend it as a man about 
town. I want you to see the light de of London at 
night; you have never seen it yet, and it is the part of 
the experience necessary for every man who seeks to know 
the world. You must see what wickedness really is if 
you are going to fight it, you know. Go to a first-class 

ailor, wear a frock ceat, and dress for dinner every 
night. Make yourself smart, trim that shock of hair out 
of your eyes; dine at the best restauranta, go to race 
meetings, and to a stall in a music-hall now and then, also 
to certain hotel bars I will tell you of, notably the 
American bar in River Hotel; be seen in i 
make yourself more than a little conspicuous, and don’t 
be afraid to make friends with strangers—even,” he added 
with an eye-twinkle, “even with Gentry Lowe.” 

ee really I don't like mixing with that sort of 

“My dear man, your Vigilance Society, or whatever you 
call it in this country, does so. To mix with Bobesiian 
characters is not to be one of them; and they are not 
eo bad as you think, believe me. Besides, you can have 
your daye free till four o'clock.” 

“ But I don’t want to drink.” 

“You must not drink. You must be moderate; but 

mas Ta pre a ppuaions: © some rooms in 
ermyn , but sen me every day the names of an 
fresh acquaintances you make.” =e 7 

“ But what is supposed to be m fession?" 

“You are a man, of means until that £2,000 is spent. 
Don’t save: gamble a little if you like, and bet at races 
mildly. When you want another d, say 60. Spend 
very freely, that is all I ask you to do. And if you do 
see Gentry Lowe, let him make friends with you.” 

“It a I said, laughing; ‘‘ is that all?” 


So a week from then I found myself establis i 
Jermyn Street, living a kind of life Shick, asa cory 
man, I had hitherto missed—that of a young man about 
town! But I was glad to be able to hear some 
music now and then. Without it I should have 
utterly bored with that kind of hard work which is 


termed ‘‘a life of pleasure.” 


Have you ougr wondered what would happen, “If Everything 


But I made friends—strangers seemed to take to me. I 
could not have believed that there were so many idle men 
in London—men who did nothing but dash from one place 
of amusement to another—k time. let myself 
drift among them. Gold is the ‘‘ open sesame,” apparcntly 
to any society. So I passed the time for some months, °’ 

I fost sight of Bland completely, except for large 
remittances which arrived from time to time in bank. 
notes, as well as short memoranda as to functions | was 
to Pek and tickets - gs ian 

, sure enough, I did mee! ry Lowe; he beca 
very affable to me.’ I first found myself sitting next hin 
—once in the grand stand at Kempton Park lace Meet- 
ing, and again in the stalls of Gaiety Theatre. [1 
are across him again at Ranelagh and one or two hotel 
ounges. 

yee I confess that an insidious zest for a free lifo about 
town at last began to take hold of me. But I found a 
real imterest in attempting to reform ono young {fellow 
whom I met in Gentry Lowe's society. He was called 
Shufflesheeps. 

Shufflesheeps was reputed a millionaire—a k'ndly 
simple fellow, who simply squandered h's substance. jf 
foolish, he was nevertheless a very goodhearted com- 

ion. I did not hesitate to make friends with him 
oping that I might become a drag on the velocity of his 


living. 

“Affecting boredom, Shufflesheeps habitually carried his 
mouth open. Shufflesheeps had a faint down of fair 
moustache on a broad upper lip, his forehead sloped, his 
Ler A gall <p elegance ing in the 
middle. He was without self-contro] and full of nerves, 
which condition he did not improve by excessive drinking, 
He was pe in one thing puly: —jacmmcyat on. 

I think I should have sucaeeded in p a Sage straight 
had it not been for the influence of his friends. His wife, 
however, backed me up. She had been a stage-dancer 
before he married her. She was 8 superb ish creature 
of height—with masses of black hair, huge eyes, end 
a decided mouth. Her name had been Herminia Boba- 
dilla, on the boards, and she looked every syllable of it. 

Her majestic appearance quite dwarfed her little 
husband to insignificance; him she treated like a pet 
dog. She wore magnificent jewels, and liked to drive on 
the box seat of the coach she insisted on her husband 
keeping, though he was an indifferent “whip.” 

us it was that I was frequently their guest at race 
meetings, driving down from London with much trumpet 
ing of the horn. Or we went out in their enormous 
Lg ee in which Shufflesheeps was a permanent danger 


to traffic, 

Their friends scemed to belong mestly to the lower 
ranks of the theatrical and music-hall profession; but I 
must except two. One was named Reuben Jackman: he 
had a splendid place called Medham Abbey, which he 
rented at an enormous price, as I was told; he was a 
retired Australian of great wealth. He was a big man 
and remarkable to look at, with his wiry, close-cut, iron- 
Brey. beard and roving 

i 


most of his time at some form of beni oF other, in 
which practice he had a keen rival in Shufflesheeps. Mr. 
Jackman, however, did not check him; he said that 
youth must be served. 

One could not help liking both of them, they were # 
kindly. So easily does one glide into bad habits, that I 
also began to like taking my chances over horses and over 
bridge, baccarat, and poker. I had at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that — ing the instructions of 


I 
’ 
make four of a house-party at his country seat. The 
Shuffles went the next day, and on the follow! 
I was at Medham Station ry erful car an 
whirled away into the country lanes, After half-an-hour's 
drive in the midst of rural ecenery the car entered the 
stately park gates—the only gap to be seen in an endless 


I found the Abbey stood in grounds of about 
twenty acres, in turn surrounded by a large park which 
was itself entirely incircled by a wall of considerable 
height. Thus anything which went on within the park 
sre as private as a a ers a fesort bad, fee the ony 
entrances were jealously guarded by lodge- TS; 

lic was as much shut out from it as they might have 
from a fortress. ak 

Once within the wall, one drove by the winding avenue 
of approach through covert after covert. Pheasants spoke 
in brakes; trout rose in the ornamental water and the 
pools of the stream which fed it, 

Strangely incongruous to this sylvan beauty was the 
scene that was going on on the oes in front of the 
house as I drove up. Groups of merry people were run- 
— finding silly ways to oe themselves, _ 

set was playing ninepins with magnums of cham- 
pegre, with a melon for a ball. Another c party, who 
apparently been swimming in the lake, were In 
bathing costumes, dancing like so many Bacchanals round 
an elderly gentleman in his shirt-sleeves who, all be- 
mused, was sitting on the grass. 

I was di Could I have retired I would have 
done so. But when I was ushered into the magnificent 
hall and saw the splendour of the whole establishment, 
I confess that curiosity got the better of me. . 

I met a few acquaintances. At dinner I to dis- 
cover the nature of the company I was in. The ladies, 
all very proper, seemed mostly connected with the music- 
hall profession ; men were of all ages, but all seemed 
bent on amusing themselves in any way, as long as it 
was not sensible or decorous. I was in—it appeared—for 
a vial fortaight of festivities, in which both sexes were 
to e part. 

There was to be polo-racing to-morrow, then skiff races, 
swimming races, and all sorts of water-sports; fishing 


Born Lived * ?—= 
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contests, cricket matches, pigeon-shooting—and last, but 
by no means least, card-playing. : . 

I found that apparently no one got up in the morning 
before ten or went to bed before two. 

All the time there was a buffet going and a footman on 

sentry duty to serve & profusion of wines, spirits and 
delicacies. It was all astonishing to me, and very much 
like a heathen orgy. I had no idea that such things 
went on, or could go on in a quiet, civilised coustry. 
It was evident that the men at least of the party were 
wealthy enough—to judie by the sums they played for. 
Hundreds, even thousands, passed at roulette and baccarat 
every night. Bridge for pound points was the regular 
en were young cavalry subalterns; a couple of 
lieutenants in the Navy; a somewhat jaded ia eigee 
man—Lonl Crawley. Everybody was on the t of 
Bohemian terms with each other. Rollicking fun and 
chaff was the order of the day and night. ; 

I could never get rid of a feeling of mild astonishment 
at finding ssyaelt in such company. But I did not want 
to appear eccentric; yet I was eccentric, I suppose. Had 
it not been for Shufflesheeps’s kindness and the pleasant 
satronage of his good-hearted wife, I am afraid I should 
oe appeared a sad fool. They showed me how some 
card games were played, er roulette, and did not 
let me stake any ing until I understood. : 

I felt very sincerely grateful to them for this. But, 
slow as I was at first, I had not been in the house a day 
when I found that an excellent comedy was going on. 
It was the rivalry of two beauties—both retired from the 
music-hall stage, but still desirous of out-doing each 

her. 
onthe first was Mrs. Shufflesheeps, !ate Herminia Boba- 
dilla. She was a pave blooded Sevillian, brought up 
among bull-fighters of Andalusia. She was a super 
creature, a sort of Carmen, though not a gipsy; tall, 
lithe as a panther, insolent-looking, independent, with 
all the power of a man and the daring beauty of a 

uno, 

: The other lady—Lady Crawley—was mignonne, of the 
Dubarry or Marie Lloyd type, with blue eyes and fair 
curly hair which, if she got the chance, she always tried 
to let down her She was still very pretty, with her 
haby face. Her name on the boards had been Bettie 
Belton; her husband, young Lord Crawley, was a con- 
firmed gambler. They got on very well together, in 
rather a common sort of way I thought. : 

This ladies’ battle was a sourco of much entertainment 
to the men. There were ‘“ words” and a tossing of heads 
at times. In the smoking-room their husbands were 
chaffed unmercifully ; but they seemed quite used to it. 

A ie pring aap ee ar been decided on. Bets were 


offered on result of this new sensation. Both ladies, 
having been dancers before their marriage, were willing to 
submit their powers again before a friendly audience. 


was obviously better than sitting apart in the drawing- 
room and calling each other ‘‘ cat” in private: that did 
not make for general harmony. 

This event wag fixed for ten days hence. Both entered 
into the matter with zest. Each had a room set apart, 
with a piano in it, to practise in. Each evening some 
new thing came out in the way of jewellery. At first they 
were small things like big diamond brooches. Then 
Herminia started a great tiara of diamonds; next night 
Bettina had a diamond necklace. This was countered by 
a belt of diamonds by the Spaniard; met by the soubrette 
with ropes of pearls. : . 2 

The rival displays of jewellery became quite exciting. 
But I confess I soon began to get tired of so much sense- 
less extrav: and endless inanities. The silly bolster 
fights on the stairs at nights; the stupid making of 
apple-pie beds; the endless childish games playe by 
feather-brained adults upon each other—these “ larks”’ 
of boys and tomboys. : 

The only thing which really was serious was the 
gambling in the evening; that was a pursuit carried on 
in deadly earnest. Wealthy young men—of whom I was 
presumably one—did not seem to mind losing money, 
provided they were consistently in a condition of hilarious 
excitement. 

My cats eee used to carry pocket roulette tables, 

li 


construc ke watches, which they used to pull out and 
bet.on wherever they were: in a boat, with a gun, or on 
one of our numerous motor-car excursions. I had to 


keep pace with it all. But I perpended much before I 
had to send for another thousand at the end of the first 
week. I had been especially enjoined to spare no expense 
whatever, or I should have hesitated. Grayman Bland 
sent it without comment. 

I was a fairly good bridge player, and did not lose 
much at that; but it was the games of chance—not skill— 
which ran away with the money. It was horrible. 

I was interested to see that Mr. Gentry Lowe did not 
stay long. In his place came a dear old couple; they were 

uite out of keeping with the rest of the frivolous society. 

ped were quite the old sort; my heart went out to them 
at once, 

They were a Mr. and Mrs, Silkstone—she, rosy-cheeked 
as a winter apple, be-capped, be-ribboned, and benevolent, 
and openly shocked, iP indulgent, at what went on; 
he, with a fine mane of white hair, combed straight back 
from the forehead, clean-shaven, ascetic, and very like 

. Renan, Henry Ward Beecher, or an archbishop. 

His face was very wide between the cheek-bones. He had 
® pleasant smile between the fat dimples on each side of 
his mouth; his long upper-lip was very flexible, no 
doubt from much playing of the flute—which with him 
was a passion, She used to sit about the grounds or in 
the drawing-room, dozing, with her knitting. He spent 
his time in contemplating the amusements around him, 
but never taking part in them; or, playing the flute to 
himself in remote corners of the grounds. 

He neither smoked, nor drank, nor gambled. These 
two, dear old couple, seemed quite fish out of water. They 
Were an inexpressible relief to me; I chatted with them 
both frequently. We talked literature a good deal, and 
music. I found he knew a great deal more about both 
than I did, and had a fine taste. 


But one evening the real man came out. He said to 


me: 

“Really, Mr. White, I am finding this kind of life 
here quite appalling; it is without any seriousness at all. 
The young people here go beyond anything the young 
people used to do when I was a young man. Their notion 
of enjoying themselves is so ally. It affords an awful 
example to all of us. Rich men only can afford to play 
for such sums as these do. Could you not induce some 
of the younger men to play for less money? 1 am afraid 
they wouldn't take it well from me.” 

I hesitated. Certainly nothing I could say would make 
any difference to them; and to interfere would seem like 
an impertinence. 

“I suggest that your influence would carry more 
weight,” said I. 

‘“Not so, my dear fellow. I shall certainly speak to 
our good host, Mr. Jackman, This spectacle every night 
is most sad. If I had spent my youth like this I am sure 
I should never have acquired my modest competency.” 

“* When did you meet Mr. Jackman,” said 1. 

“IT only met him a month ago, when I was studying 
the cathedrals of South Germany. But,” he went on 
firmly, ‘it is really a scandal that such things can occur. 
: and my dear wife shall have to shorten our stay 

ere. 

The good old man did not stop at talk. I saw him take 
aside Shuflesheeps and talk to him in a corner. Un- 
happily, all voted him a vile bore; and the opinion was 
freely expressed that it was rot of Jackman to invite such 
an old whistling death’s head. 

This it was which finally determined me to take my 
leave as soon as possible; this 1 should have done at 
once had not an extraordinary thing happened. 


One evening I could not avoid making up a table at 
“poker.” I had given up ‘“ bridge” as the points were 
altogether too extravagant. The advantage of the game 
of poker is that you need not “come in”—that is, join in 
the game unless the hand first given you is a fairly good 
one--so that I often sat at the card-table for pure form’s 
sake, losing and winning just a trifle for politeness. 

I had done this for an hour, when suddenly I took up 
a “straight flush to the knave of hearts "—that is, lacking 
but one card—which I might fairly expect to ‘‘ draw 
when offered cards. 

It would have been stupid not to have drawn just one 
card—to a hand such as that. Besides, here was a real 
chance to get back for Mr. Grayman Bland some of the 
money I had spent for him. There were five of us playing 
at the table. Old Mr. Jackman was dealer; Mr. Davee 
Lord Crawley, and a captain in the Dragoon Guards, 
named Vernon. It was a £50 ‘‘ jackpot,” i.e., £50 to 
ply. I put up £50 on this great chance. 

‘aptain Vernon threw up his hand. Then, on taking 
cards, old Mr. Jackman bet £50. That was about the 
usual thing to do, with a fairly good hand, at the stakes 
we were playing. Judge of my delight when I picked up 
the seven of hearts, making my hand what I had hoped— 
that is, a “straight flush,” i.e., 7, 8, 9, 10, and knave 
of hearts; a sequence in one suit. Of course, I raised the 
“pot” another fifty. 

Now the only unfortunate thing is that, if once you 
start betting at this game of poker, there is absolutely no 
limit to the amount you can bet. Young Uzielli looked 
very doubtful, as he came in for the fifty pounds. Then 
old Jackman looked hard at me, laughed and said, “I 
raise you a monkey” (anglice £500). Now, it was 
impossible any thing could beat my hand; it did not occur 
once in a thousand hands. I was not to be humbugged 
out of it. I was quite firm. ‘“ And another,” I said. It 
was a certainty. rd Crawley threw up his cards. 

Then young Uzielli took up the running. 

“T'll_ put £100 to that,” said he. 

Old Jackman looked annoyed. He stroked his wir: 
beard. ‘ Let’s see,” said he. ‘‘ Well, I'd like a bit bac 
of what I spend on your expensive salary. I'll make it 
another monkey to that.” I laughed. It was just what I 
wanted. ; 

‘*Make it another,” I said. He was obviously “ bluff- 


t will now be seen that three only were left in: old 
Mr. Jackman, Uzielli, and myself. The old gentleman 
again bet £500 with hesitation; Uzielli sey sine up the 
money without comment. I raised him £100. This made 
£2,850 stake in all. He started, skimmed over his hand 
very solemnly, then he said, ‘‘I beliove you're only bluffing 
me. I must come in,” and put up the stake one; he 
evidently had a fair hand. I was sure now I had a good 
thing at last, and said ‘‘ Make it another five hundred,” 
determined to frighten them. 

“Let's see,” said Mr. Jackman, “ that’s £3,350. Well, 
makes it another thousand for fun.” 

This at last ered me. J was now in this position. 
T had to risk anot! £1,000 or throw away £3, I had 
bet, without a chance of seeing the hand against me. 
“© IT come in,” I said feebly. £4,350 was enough to me. 

“I think I'll just raise you, sir,” said Uzielli, smiling. 
“ There’s nothing like following a good example, make it 

400. ” 


I turned stone-cold. : 

Young Uzielli put ee money £50. I made it 
even, hoping both had enough. After all my hand 
was a “straight flush ” if a low one, and there is no higher 
kind of hand—only a possibly better ‘straight flush.” 

The stakes for the le who played here were nothing 
out of the common. had seen £10,000 pass of an 
evening. . 

“ Confound your impertinence! I see your fifty and bet 
you another 500—that's £5,000,” said old Mr. Jackman. 

Now observe my position. By the rules of the game of 
poker, he who stops betting first, without putting up the 
stake equivalent to the others, has no right to seo the 
hands of the others; he can only throw his own up and 
sacrifice his stake. I was going to put up tho requisite 
amount, betting no more; but suddenly young Uzielli 
said : H 

“T believe you're at your games, sir. 
ning and I'll raise you a hundred. 


I’ve been win- 


This compelled me to put a hundred more to the stakes. 
I did not like matters at all; it was awful. “I'll raise 
you back four,” said the old man, ‘ that’s £5,500.” 

“£50,” said Uziclli, with set lips. ‘ You've bluffed me 
out too often, sir.” 

I had now reached far more than I could afford. £5,500. 
I was not prepared for all this, especially on the only 
first-class hand I had held since I had been at Medham, 
but I could not, even with the carte blanche Grayman 
Bland had given me, dare to venture more. I simply 
shivered. Suddenly, I heard the voice of a@ tall foot- 
man in front of me; he blotted out the rest. “ Brandy 
and soda, sir,” sajd the footman. Startled, I looked up 
and caught his eye. To my utter astonishment, his right 
eye-lid suddenly flattened itself on his cheek. The foot- 
man had winked—actually winked at me! 

I took the brandy and soda and drank it in one gulp, 
but it did me no good. I felt too bitterly humiliated even 
to wonder at this. I had to make up my mind all in one 
minute as to whether I would sacrifice the sun staked 
or go on still further. 

I grew sick. I dare risk no more! £5,550! I threw 
down my cards. The old man laughed as he saw them. 
“Come, Joe,” said he to Uzielli. 

“Tl bet you another hundred,” said the young man. 

“T’ll see you,” said the old man and put down three 
aces; Uzielli showed a flush to the ten in clubs. He had 
won. And I—I—if I had only dared to go on—I should 
have won!!! 

There was an awed silence. I could not have believed 
bluff to have gone so far—it served me right. 

“You'd have done us both,” said the old man, smiling, 
‘if you'd gone on.” 

Uzielli had won £11,400. I should have won it—if I 
had had nerve; but I had lost £5,550. How would Gray- 
man Bland take it? Evidently my brain had been in- 
toxicated with the sudden use of so much money. I went 
hot and cold. I had not got the money. I should have 
to send for it; I could not leave the house now until I 
had got it. 

After a word with Joe Uzielli, telling him I hoped to 
pay him in a day or two, I left the room. I went up the 
stairs to my bedroom and threw myself into an armchair, 
aghast at my folly. I clutched its arms, distracted. 1] 
was haunted with the idea of what Grayman Bland might 
say to this idiocy of mine. 

(Another big instalment of this remarkable story 

will appear next week.) 
—_—————_—o3—=__ 


THOSE CHRISTMAS ISLANDS. 

Many people have been puzzled as to the identity 
of the Christmas Island, upon which the lady 
passengers of the Aeon, and the other castaways from 
that wreck, lived so long a Crusoe-like existence. 

This is not to be wondered at, for there are no 
fewer than seven Christmas Islands scattered about 
the globe, the best-known of them all, probably, being 
tha one in the Indian Ocean. 

The latter is generally regarded as the most interest- 
ing solitary isle in the world. Although of consider- 
able size, and lying within the tropics, it had, up till 
quite recently, never been inhabited by man. In 
1888, however, valuable phosphate deposits were dis- 
covered there, and it now contains quite a big 
population. 

The particular Christmas Island of the Aeon casta- 
ways, however, is situated in the Pacific, and, although 
far larger than its Indian Ocean namesake, it possesses 
no permanent inhabitants. This is not due to its 
lack of fertility, but is solely owing to the fact that 
it practically possesses no fresh water supply. 

Over and over again attempts have been made to 
colonise it—it measures forty miles in length by 
about thirty-five in breadth—but they have always 
ended disastrously, owing to the absence of this prime 
necessity of life. Tt would not be so bad if the 
rainfall could be depended upon; but it cannot, for, 
though heavy at times, it is exceedingly erratic, 
deluges being followed by long periods of drought. 

Curiously enough, the biggest of all the Christmas 
Islands is the one about which the least is usually 
heard. It is situated in a lake on Cape Breton Island, 
and supports a population of nearly 1,500 hardy half- 
breeds, fishers and hunters mostly. 

—_> os ______ 


MOST AGGRAVATING. 

“Dm you tell her father just what you thought 
of him?” 

“Yes, I did, confound him!” 

“What did he say?” 

“Well, I wrote it to him—and I made it mighty 
hot, too.” 

“What did he answer?” 

“Nothing. I—I was so mad that I forgot to put a 
stamp on the letter.” 

“Oh, well, probably they'll take it to him and 
he'll pay the missing postage.” 

“N—no they won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because when I saw that I—I had forgotten to 
put a stamp on the letter I was so provoked at my 
stupidity that I—I tore it up!” 

—_— =< f-—___. 

“Ts that the same motor-car that you had last 
year?” 

“Exactly, except the body and three of the wheels.” 

————~—p__. 


Tommy (who has never seen flat fish before, watch- 
ing fisherman at tho pier-head): “I say, Sis, I do 
believe that fisherman kills his fish by sitting on them, 


—An interesting reply to this query appears in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for October. 
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“Soft Billets” that Soldiers Covet, 
By ‘ Chinstrap.”* 


Tue love of an easy, well-paid job ie inherent in 
most of us, save, perhaps, among very fervid livers 
of the “strenuous life” and Tommy Atkins has s 
keen nose for a “‘soft billet.” 

The Army offers not a few such comfortable posts to 
deserving soldiers, if among those here mention 
some are to be reckoned “soft billets,” only inasmuch 
that they give the holder a usually welcome relief 
from drill and guard, guard and drill. 

A billet greatly coveted by soldiers is that of 
regimental an, for every corps has its own 

ostman. ‘e keeps no post-office, however, his duties 

ing confined to taking mails from the barracks to 
the local G.P.O., and fetching back and distributing 
the Ictters for the barracks. 

The work, although it involves a deal of 
exercise, is light, the responsibility small, and this 
genuinely “soft billet” for the postman, who escapes 

ractically all guards and drills, is usually reserved 
for “non-coms.” of long service and unblemished 
record. As in civilian life, so in the Army, the 
postman is not forgotten at Christmas-time. 
Whether the position of officer’s servant is easy or 
not must necessarily depend on the master, but, as 
a rule, the military valet is uncommonly well off. 
Save in exceptional circumstances, he does neither 
guards nor fatigues, and attends only a limited 
number of parades. : . 
He has the greatly-prized privilege of wearing mufti, 
which is provided by his master, receives 10s. a 
month extra pay, and his duties are not very heavy, 
consisting in keeping his master’s quarters, clothes, 
and accoutrements in ordcr, secing that he is in 
time for parades, and carrying messages. 
MESS SERGEANT TOPS THE LIST. 

Soldier servants often remain with their masters 
for years, and go with them into private life. 

Indeed, the virtues of the soldier servant for private 
houses have lately been extolled in the Press, and 
no wonder. For only intelligent men of good 
character are selected in the first instance to act as 
officers’ servants; they must keep their record un- 
blemished or “revert to duty,” while, in addition 
to being clean, willing, and “handy,” they have that 

rsona? pride and interest in their employers which 
is so lacking in the average modern domestic servant. 

Mess waiters have, perhaps, harder lives than 
officers’ servants, having often to keep late hours, 
while they can never be sura of much time to them- 
selves. But they are pretty well paid, have practic- 
ally no military duties, and their training makes it 
easy for them when they leave the Service to get 
employment in clubs. ; 

At the top of the military domestic’s list is the 
(officers’) mess sergeant, an important functionary, 
resplendent in erage | dress of an evening, and 
occupying very much the same position as a steward 
of a club or a butler in a private house. 

In former years the poe of canteen steward was 
greatly sought after. fore canteens were placed 
under more rigorous management they were 
“farmed” by the stewards, who paid a fixed sum 
for profits, and made what they could over and above. 

“GETTING THE STICK.” 

Many canteen stewards retired as comparatively 
wealthy men. Even now, when canteen stewards are 
not supposed to make anything beyond their salaries 
—that is, if they are soldiers or pensioners, and not 
civilian tenants—there are many opportunities of 
turning an honest penny. 

Every regimental day brings with it three “soft 
billets,” though only temporary in nature. For when 
the adjutant “mounts the guard” he picks out the 
three “cleanest” men to act for the day as command- 
ing officer's, adjutant’s, and quartermaster’s orderly 
respectively. 

This is called “getting the stick,” for the lucky 
men exchange their packs and rifles for their swagger 
canes, and, escaping the weary waiting in guard-room 
and sentry-go, have nothing to do but carry messages 
for their temporary masters. 

The “soft billets” mentioned so far are given 
usually for long service and good conduct. Now we 
come to some which are to be won mainly by brains, 
and, although greatly sought after, are, perhaps, not 
to be called soft. 

Among these are the posts of quartermaster- 
sergeant and orderly-room sergeant. gain either 
of these, a man must be a first-rate clerk, but they 
are well-paid billets. 

Other appointments worth having are those of 
master-cook, master-tailor, regimental shoemaker, and 
armourer-sergeant, the emoluments for which show 
that soldicring as s profession is nob to be despised. 


—_ 
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game. 

If tradition can be 

trusted, it originated in the Hast in the seventh 
century B.o. . ‘ 

Seeing what a magnificent is it is 
curious that it was never piayet by Englishmen until 
the year 1868, when the match was seen at 
Calcutta. It was in 1871 that polo first made its 
appearance in England, and no game hag more 
rapidly become ular. 

e village oa ambledon is usually called the 
birthplace of cricket, but the Hambledon Club was 
not started till about 1750, while we have the scores 
of a match played between Kent and All England in 
1746. 

In a history of Norwich there is mention of cricket 
pla in that town in the reign of Charles II., but 
if the word cricket is, as some suppose, derived from 
the Saxon “creag,” then the game is older than 
is penally believed. 

The most likely supposition is that cricket is a 
development of st8ol ball, a popular game under the 
Stuarts. That, again, was founded on “club ball,” 
which was played in England at least 500 years ago. 

was the fivst oounty to organise a county 
cricket club. This was in 1845. e Sussex club 
was started in 1857, and the Kent in 1859. 

Tennis is a game of foreign origin. It was in- 
vented in the Middle Ages, and first played in the 
fossés of the great fortified chateaux in France and 
Italy. It came to England about 1360, and covered 
courts were already in vogue at that date. 

Lawn tennis, its direct descendant, is, however, 
purely English. Its inventor was Major Wingfield, 
who call it by the rather absurd name of 
“sphairistike.” It was first seen on English lawns 
in 1874, and in less than ten years had me the 
most popular garden game in Britain. 

Oddly enough, the introduction of this new game 


Ir is generally accepted 
that, if there is one thing 
the father of grown-up 
girls desires more than 
another, it is to get them 
off his hands at the earliest 
possiblemoment. One does 
not care to say that this 
is true, but, nted it is, 
then some thers cer- 
tainly adopt an eccentric 
method of bringing about 
the desired end, with the 
result that many a young 
woman has her father to blame, and no other, if 
she ultimately develops into an old maid. 

A father, you sec, is liable to talk, and, what's 
more, talk foolishly, added to which he may be 
d ded upon to do many stupid things. His 
fatiscrstion is sometimes quite remarkable, but no 
one gets to know much about it, least of all his 
daughters at home. If they did, things might be 
made a trifle uncomfortable for father. 

Probably you have known the up-in-years married 
mar who would not consort with men of his own 
age, but regularly went about in the company of 
young men? He is a somewhat common type, and 

e is a positive menace to his girls—that is, if they 
desire to marry. 

The point lies in this: He will chatter to the 
voung men with whom he consorts, and who in all 
likelihood are acquainted with his daughters. The 
old rascal will tell tales out of school—not, perhaps, 
damaging tales, yet tales which are certain to pre 
judice his daughters’ chances of getting husbands. 

Thus he thinks nothing of telling a few of them 
that Gertie keeps him down dreadfully—he can hardly 
poschane a cigar on account of her dressmaker’s bills. 

‘e could have a happy time; but, there—the girls 
make him pay up, and, really, he does not know 
what is to happen to the unfortunate young fellows 
who may marry them. _ 

Added to this, he won’t hesitate to state that Jane 
has a dreadful temper, and expresses pity for the 
man who may be called upon to live out his life with 


Besides, he, in a senseless way, may tell his youth- 
ful chums that Jack Smart, ef yea man of their 
acquaintance, has been coming about the house a 
lot of late. He feels sure he is after Mabel, but 
time will tell; in any case, he won’t oppose the 
match, if anything is likely to come of it. 

Now, Jack Smart may really mean nothing, but 
one of the young men in whom the ailly father 
confides may have had serious thoughts of making 


story writers who would like to make their pile,— 
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: and two years later the 
Merry Monarch sailed _a race for £100 against his 
brother, the Duke of York. 

The first sailing club organised in our isl 
was the Cork Harbour Water Club, now the Royal 
Cork Yacht Club, which dates from 1720; but that 
great institution, the Royal Yacht Squadron, jis of 
much later date, having been founded in 1812, [5 
was originally known as the Yacht Club. 

The first English Regatta was held on the Thames 
on Friday, June 28rd, 1775. The place was the 


pnanee) een, Tondon, Heitige. in Millbank, and 
idea was ary ey’s. Sh 
witnessed a “regata” at Venice. = eae 


All fashionable London embarked at Westminster 
and a notable feature of the procession was the 
splendid barges of the Great City Companies. The 
Lord Mayor led the procession, and the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland took part. 

Strange to say, rowing, as a sport, was of far later 
origin than yachting—at least, in this ccuntry, 
Although Vergil, in the Aneid, describes a rowing 
race between four galleys, there was no race rowing 
in England until about a hundred years ago. Then 
Eton and Westminster began to hold raccs, and in 
1815 college bumping races began at Oxford. 

_ The first Oxford and Cambridge match was rowed 
in_1829 from Hambledon Lock to Henley Brive. 

Hockey, which we shall soon be playing acain, is 
a game of very uncertain origin. As “hurley,” it was 

layed in Ireland ages ago, and as “shiinty” in 

otland. ; 

It came to London in the early seventies, and ras 

layed at several public schools about 1878. Tho 

imbledon Club was formed in 1883. 

In those early days players cut their own clubs, huzo 
oaken bludgeons, a blow from which would have 
felled an ox. 


Mabel his sweetheart. Well, 
a tale of this kind may 
easily discourage him if he is 
a trifle backward, and 
in that way Mabel may lose 
a lover—a real one, too. 

Then, such a father praises 
his daughters on occasion— 
at least, he thinks it is praise. 
He will say, “Nellie is a 
conn little one. Talk 
about flirting! Why, Fred 
Jones was up last night, and 
. . . the little monkey had a 
time with him, I’m sure. Of course, he’s my son's 

um, 60 has a lot of liberty about the house.” 

The worst of it is that Fred Jones, being a brother's 
chum, might never even dream of marrying Nellie. 
No, but one of the young men in whom the father 
confides might have been thinking of Nellie as a 
Possible wife. 

_ Naturally, a tale of the kind would cause a sensi- 
tive fellow to hang back—perhaps prevent him from 
ever coming forward. Thus, Nellie loses a chance of 
marrying, because her father allows his tongue to 
run when it had no right to move at all. 

Personally, I know two girls who have been shut 
out from marriage just by their father’s foolishness. 
Their father is addicted to the use of liquors, and 
when he takes refreshment to any considerable extent 
he becomes voluble, and gives away secrets right and 
left, secrets, too, which cause his girls to be shunned 
by the eligible men he confides in. 

There is, a8 you may know, an old saying that, 
when the liquor is in, the wits are out, and the 
truth is revealed. Perhaps the men concerned pin 
their faith to that doctrine, and believe that the 
old father tells the truth when he is in his cups; but 
however that may be, the girle scem to have no pro 
spect of marrying. 

Still, I think they would have married all right 
but for their father’s gabbling. 

The worst of it is that you cannot muzzle % 
father, and, that being so, young women must just 
go on being evolved into old maids by their male 
anes . ' k 
, There is, unfortunately, no sible way of check: 
ing garrulous old men, and, Pr course, +f is quite 
impossible to explain matters to the young mon they 
confide in, for the confidences never get to be known 
of. Daughters simply find themselves shunned, but 
have no idea of reason which leads up to this 
unfortunate state of affairs. 

Fathers ruin daughters’ chances? I should rather 
say they do—regularly. 


Wxsxk ENDIE@ 
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“‘ SOMEONE to see you, sir! ” 

It was on the stroke of four. At four o’clock Horace 
Tufnell, manager of the Mitre Insurance Company, was 
accustomed to conclude his prodigious labours for the day. 
He turned crossly to the clerk who had made the 
announcement, : . 

“ Ask him to come back in the morning, Jones!” 

“T suggested that, sir, but he says it’s very important 
and he must see you to-day.” 

“Well, can’t Mr. Simmons——” : 

“He must see you personally, he says, sir, because his 
business is private and confidential.” p 

Tufnell drummed irritably with his phper-lmnife on the 
table. 

“ Show him up, Jones, in a couple of minutes.” 

For the sake of the credit of the Mitre Insurance 
Company, Tufnell never saw a client with too great 
precipitation. . . 

This visit was untimely. In a little over half-an-hour 
Tufnell had an important meeting at the Elysium Theatre, 
over the destinies of which he, as head of the syndicate 
ruling that temple of dramatic art, exercised full control. 
Few people knew that Tufnell, in addition to managing 
the affairs of the Mitre Insurance Company, wae the 
ruling genius of the Elysium ‘Theatre, which, thanks to 
his- able financial control, had become a handsomely pay- 
ing concern. : 

A cough at the dvor aroused Tufnell’s attention. The 
door had closed behind his visitor. . . 

Tufnell started. If he had had previous sight of this 
caller, he would certainly have declined to see him. Of 
all tho murderous-looking ruffians! What in the world 
was Jones about in admitting him? 

Tufnell switched on the electric light. Somchow one 
felt safer in a good light with a man like this. But tho 
brighter illumination showed that the fellow was even 
more unprepossessing than Tufnell suppcced. A narrow 
forehead, swept by a tuft of plastered hair; furtive, 
dissipated eyes; a dirty, unshaven face; a scowling mouth, 
a grimy scarf that did duty for a collar, and the dingiest 
sult of odd clothes—such was this uneavoury visitor. 

“My dear fellow, I’ve nothing whatever to give you,” 
said Tufnell, half-rising. : : 

“Who's a-askin’ yer to give anythin’?” returned a 
hoarse guttural voice, that made him collapse into his 
chair again. . 

The manager waved a feeble hand to his paper-strewn 
desk. 

‘‘ Excuse me, but I’m very busy. Only on a matter of 
business can I possibly consent ” . 

‘Look "ere, guv’nor, this ’ere is bizness,” and a grimy 
hand flung a grimy bit of paste-board on to the table. 
“ That’s my name.’ 

The name which Tufnel! bent to read—for he would 
not soil his fingers by touching the card—was not en- 
lightening. It was “ William Sykes,” written in execrable 
handwriting; there was no address. 

“Please state your business, Mr. Sykes!” snapped tho 
manager. 

“Wal, I want to insure ’gainst this 'ef€ noo Act that 
came in last summer—wot do you call it? ” . 
eel I suppose you mean the Workmen’s Compensation 

ct?” 

“That’s it. Wot a blessin’ to ’ave a memory for long 
nimes!” 

“But I think you've made a mistake.” 

“* Mistook ? ” 

“Yes; it’s the employer, not the employee—the man 
employed, you understand—who needs to insure.” : 

“Look 'ere, guv’nor, d’you want to ’urt my feelin’s? 
That’s not the way to begin to do bizness, as that soft- 
faced bloke wot let me in could tell you. I'll allow I’ve 
not got on my Sunday *‘ »’ but I’m as properly got up 
for my purfession as you is for yours. Now, wot would 
you guess mine is? ” 

“ oe the remotest idea.” rn i ua 

a’re not a ‘co * so I’ ve you a tidy 
clue.” ‘Tile visitor put on the cap which he had been 
holding in his hand and rammed it well down over fore- 

i and ears. ‘‘ There, guv’nor, wot do I look loike 
now?” 

“Tf it isn’t hurtin ur feelings, Mr. Sykes, I should 
eay—er—you looked’ Iike—oaly hh, mind, one of the 
house-breaking fraternity.” 

“Go up top! Got it fust time! That’s what I am, 
guv’nor—a burglar,” and he looked around with a 
Malicious leer. 

Tufnell glanced at the open safe at the further end of 
the room. The cash-box was visible. If he could only 
Manage to swing to the iron door before this villain—— 

“All right, guv’nor, keep your mind easy. D’you think 
Td take up @ soft job like that? I’m “ere to do fair 
and square hisnesn to-day. I’m a burglar, as I said afore; 
. ro a pad above that. I'm 2 manat burglar.” 

ufnell, who was growing exceedingly nervous, remem- 
bered to have read somewhere that the best method of 
dealing with lunatics was to humour them—perhaps 
burglars fell into the same category. . ; 

“Of course,” be said, with a sickly smile. ‘All 
barglars are.” 


By HERBERT JAMIESON. 


The visitor’s mouth took on 
an ugly twist. 

“I say, d’you mean to 
cheek me, or is that just your 
hignorance ?” 


URGLAR. “Oh, I ae stammered 


AND 


Tufnell, plunging more hope- 


. 
lessly into the mire, 

Act “just your little +, eb, 

A Surprising Incident in the Life vue prt i Sykes : 
of a Theatre Director. imitating the r’s 


manage! 
giggling tone to the life. 
“When I says I’m a master 
burglar, it’s ‘cause I am a 
master burglar and not the 
born fool you take me for. 
. . I’ve got six men under me, 
six men as I give reg’lar work to in the burglary line, and 
it’s them chaps I mean to cover ’gainst this rotten Act.” 

For a moment Tufnell held hands to his reeling 
head. In the whole course of his life he had never been 
confronted with such an extraordinary situation. Prob- 
ably his safest tactics would be those of light pleasantry. 

“Excuse my hesitation, Mr. Sykes, I’m rather taken 
aback. You must grant—er—the unusual nature of your 
request. It's not every day one get’s such an inquiry.” 
Here an inspiration came. “‘If I might just ring and ask 
a clerk to bring the schedules.” 

. ‘I don’t know what you're gassin’ about. All I know 
is you don’t stir from that ‘ere chair till you give me a 
rate for these six blokes o’ mine.” 

_‘‘ But, my dear sir, such an out of the way sort of 
risk. I really couldn’t quote offhand on my own 
responsibility. If you like, I'll lay the matter before 
the directors at their mecting to-morrow and——” 

‘Look ‘ere, you're ’umbuggin’! Wot do this ‘ere 
circilar o’ yours say?” The visitor took a paper from his 
capacious side-pocket and turned it over in search of the 
desired passage. “I can’t spot it just now, but it ran 
summat after this style: ‘A rate for every risk quoted on 
the nail.’ Now you knows puffectly well the risks us 
burglars run. ey ain't light ones, I'll allow, or I 
shouldn’t be ’ere, but as it is I can’t afford to run them 
myself. ’Owever, my chaps are always harmed up to the 
teeth, if that makes any reduction in the rate,” and 
his hand went ominously to his hip-pocket. 

_Perspiration broke out on the manager’s brow; the 
an was not improving. He raised a protesting 

and, 

‘« Pl—please—er—do stop and consider-——" 

“Oh, there’s one thing 1 might mention, guv’nor, afore 
you cast up that rate. I wants to be covered for more 
than legal libility. I wants ”—he consulted the circular in 
his hand—“ extry binifits, as you call ‘em.” 

“ Extra benefits? ” 

“That's it. Full pay for ev'ry week any o’ my chaps 
spends in ‘ quod.’” 

‘* In prison?” 

“ Yaas! By gum, it will tottle up to a pretty sweet 
claim if onc o' them gets five years ‘ard, won't it? But 
I'll make them extra wary—wot’s the matter?” 

In his -—_ and fright Tufnell was talking incoherently. 
Now at the direct question he gathered up the few 
remaining fragments of his courage and let fly. 

‘* Five years’ hard labour! That's just what I shall get, 
ia confounded idiot, if I give you a poy for this risk. 

n't you see it will be reducing burglary to a fine art?” 


et ad 


ages is a foine hart, guv’nor; it allus ‘as been. 
Wot did I read in the pipers the ither day ‘bout some ’ere 
picter or other? Oh, I know. ‘ It’s hart,’ said the piper, 
“was most eloosive.’ That's just what burglary is. 
Loike to see me practisin’ on that ‘ere ’andkerchief in 
vege tat pocket, without your feelin’ anythin’?” 

“No, ut” 

‘‘ Wal, I'll stick to bizness, then. And now, as my 
toime is as valyable as yours, let’s ‘ave that rate, guv’nor, 
without any more ‘anky-panky.” 

Tufnell was at the end of his resources. The visitor 
stood between him and the bell; there was no chance of 
reaching it unseen. <A long corridor intervened between 
this private room and the clerks’ office; he would need 
to call or scream very lustily to arouse attention, and, 
even if he were heard, several seconds must elapse before 
assistance could arrive. Besides, what was the use? If 
he opened his mouth to yell, this lusty ruffian would 
either shoot or have him by the throat. 

But the manager, thouzh not brave, was a very stubborn 
man, At this juncture he looked up and saw William 
Sykes regarding him with a peceiien ly irritating smile— 
and that dogged obstinacy of his got the better of his 
discretion. 

‘I’m dashed if I quote you a rate if you stop here till 
doomsday.” 

Then the aspect of William 
he had pulled off his coat, ro!] 
advancing pugnaciously. : . 

“Oh, that’s your gime, is it? Then I'll jest make you.” 

Tufnell’s heart came into his mouth. He wanted to 
rise and meet the attack, but felt glued to the chair. 
Sykes was waving his arms wildly in the air like a 
demented windmill. In a moment those brawny arms 
would come within range, would descend on hig poor, 
defenceless head, and then stars—and nothingness. 

Tufnell’s last vestige of courage had oozed away. 

‘‘ Five guineas per cent.,” he cried in despair, shutting 
his eyes. 

“T’m very much obliged indeed,” said a low, gentle 
manly voice. .. . 

Tufnell opened his eyes. The visitor was quictly putting 


Sige changed. In a trice 
up bis eleeves and was 


a coat. 

“TI hope I haven’t given you much of a fright,” eaid 
the same voice. ‘ I’m only sorry that I had to proceed 
to such extreme measures.’ 

The manager was recovering, 

“You sir, who are you!” 

“ Not a burglar—o ly a humble actor.” 

“And what the dickens do you mean——” 


“‘T can explain in a sentence or two. I believe that 

you practically govern affairs at the Elysium . In 
the new play be produced there, one of the chief 
characters, as you ably know, is that of a burglar. 
The manager is short-sighted enough to be favouring for 
the part a wholly incompetent actor, and has refused me 
every opportunity of proving my mettle. My one chance, 
I felt, was to get into your presence and show you what 
a capable burglar I could make. I venture to hope that I 
at proved my corel é : 
The manager gaspe ut it was a of immense 
relief. Ho knew, of courso, that be sloaid now be 
seeperately anery at having been takon in. He was only 
profoundly thankful that that blood-thirsty burglar had 
any ed into this mild-mannered actor. 

“* And eo, Mr. Sykes——” 

“ Pardon me, Sykes was only assumed for stage 

My real name is Stoddart—Vincent Stoddart. 

a so, Mr. Stoddart, you thought to intimidate 
me 

“The 


for me. 
panne? 


par’ 

“* Suppose I refuse? " 

“In that case it will be my painful duty to inform the 
Press generally as to the rate of premium which a respect- 
‘aly mea ce company was willing to grant a master 

urglar. 
ufnell said nothing; but he looked volumes. The coo? 
audacity! Then another thought came. With thie mar- 
vellous actor in the burglar’s réle, the fortunes of the 
< Play at the Elysium would be made, 


por 


ower of my own impersonation was too much 
was simply carried away. If you grant me the 


manager smiled. 
‘* If you condescend to apologise——"? 
“IT do—handsomely.” 
‘“‘ Then, Mr. Stoddart, the part is yours. But you'll 
need to terrify them on the stage more you did me.” 


The two men laughed. 


WHY FLYING MEN FALL. 

Tus accident which sent Mr. Orville Wright, and 
his unfortunate companion, tumbling earthward at 
Fort Meyer the other day, is now definitely stated 
to have due to a broken propeller rod. 

Curiously enough, it was a very similar mishap, 
which led to the death of Lilienthal, at Rhinow, on 
August 9th, 1896. 

is enterprising German may be fairly described 
as the pioneer of the modern aeroplane, as distinct 
from the dirigible balloon. He made some scores of 
successful ascents, only to be killed at last, owin 
to the snapping of a steel rod that had been teste 
the day previously under far more severe conditions. 

The original “flying man,” M. Von Groof, a 
Belgian, was dashed to pieces through the failure 
of his apparatus, at Chelsea, so long ago as July, 
1874. His machine, however, was more in the nature 
of a parachute with wings. One of the latter failed 
to flap, and, as a result, down he came. 

Another_unfortunate inventor was Mr. Percy 
Pilcher. He made four successful ascents, and great 
things were expected of his “gliding aerostat,” a 
heavier-than-air_ machine, which most certainly 
“flew.” On the fifth attempt, however, the mechanism 
collapsed at a critical moment, and he, too, met his 
death. This shocking affair happened at Market 
Harborough, on September 30th, 1899. 

Professor Langley showed more wisdom, though lesa 
courage, than these unlucky adventurers, for, although’ 
he constructed a type of aeroplane that flew beauti- 
fully, he declined to trust himsclf in it when the 
crucial moment arrived. The result showed that he 
was well-advised, for on October 8th, 1908, his beauti- 
ful and costly machine, upon the construction of 
which years of labour and more than £6,000 in money 
had been expended, “turned turtle” in mid-air, and, 
falling sixty feet into the Potomac River, became a 


total wreck 
—_——of--—____— 


eget ge “If you were there for ils aad 
urpose, why were you in your stockinged feet 
P Burglar: “I heard there was sickness in the 
family, your worship.” 
ojo 
“Wuar is the honeymoon, pa?” 
“Well, the honeymoon is the only 
man’s life during which he considers it funny to 
come home and find that his dear little wife hasn’é 
dinner ready in time.” 
Sotentenncen Seecametmmmead 


Sus: “What a good likeness.” 

He: “No, it isn’t. I was not well, and I looked 
like an idiot that morning.” 

She (intently studying the photograph): “Well, if 
looks exactly like you, anyway.” 


od in @ 


eee fer 
Visiron: “And your daughter painted this beauti« 


ful picture?” 
Mrs. U, ¢ “My daughter paint it? No, 
indeed ! teacher did the work. Considering 


what we pay him for lessons, it was the least ha 
0 


could do. 


“Do the new neighbours annoy you a8 much by 
borrowing as their predocessors did?” asked Mr. 
Blykins. 

UN," answered his wife. “They haven’t run ovey 
to borrow a thing. I never saw anybody quite aq 
haughty and unsociable.” 


Will find in thie month’s NOVEL MAG. some splendid “Hints on Style.” 


. : , ‘Nay, one or two deaths were no uncommon occurren: 
ball er pce see ~ and’ the most seriots casualties a matter of course. 
spy e oppo . Sora scene of | “Horrible it was to sed the mre and offen 
a eioan | aan ti “ag” This | almost half-naked players, and to hear their fiendish 


apparently did not matter, for 


a | yells. One of the ae foci sagen Ns case 
omen W oung chi rsi 

ceremony ed pore lee me ye erin the eebacante and, cortuequently, i 

«“ All was fair at the ball of Scone. fi ste frequently crushed—the latter trodden 

thoaim of perio * Saip the pall to death. Yet, ha a the brutality of the whole 

“ele i football- ing was an_ institution 

three times in a deep part of the rivet, | © by all the Fahabitants of Derby—even the 

+ ae ea Pt | Sgr catenin DN By ie 
hole, which had previously dug | #24 purse. 

By 8. BISSELL, in the moor. STRUCK THE MAYOR WITH A BRICK. 

y Consequently.a desperate jstraggle In time, however, there arose men who endeavoured 

Author of “The Story of Football,” “Famous Football Clubs: their Origin. History, took place, the rty which to put a stop to these revolting scenes, and in 1846 

and Growth: accomplished its object winn the | we find that the 6th Dragoom Guards were sent from 

: ga Nottingham to quell the disorder. Something of a 

[iL—Famous Shrovetide and Other Matches in England, Scotland and Wales. superiority before sundown, however, | riot ensued, and the Mayor was struck by a brick 

thy ball was cut into two equal] yniist reading the Riot Act, but, happily, thero was 

parts, and one section presented to each band of | no serious sequel. In 1847, and again in 18{3, tho 

contestants. _ | soldiers patrolled the streets, but after this tho 

One of the most memorable of Scotland’s earlier | enthusiasm for the old game seems to havo extircly 
matches was that which took place on December 5th, | died away. 

1815, when the men of Yarrow and Selkirk faced | Tt is said that the Free Marblers of Purbeck even 

each other on the Carterhaugh Plains, close to where | now indulge in football every Shrove Tuesday, so 

the rivers Ettrick and Yarrow become one stream. that an ancient right-of-way shall be preserved ; and 

These men met annually, and were then considered 


it is worthy of note that as recently as Shrove 
some of the finest exponents of the game to be found | tide, 1897, the inhabitants of Dorking endeavoured 
in the country—both being equally noted for their | to reestablish the ancient style of play. Tho Surrey 
dexterity and determination. 


County Council, however, rightly resolved to prevent 
HORSEMAN'S FOUL CHARGE. such brutal sport, and consequently sent a special 
On the date mentioned, the representatives of 


posse of a hundred policemen oo the disturl- 

Yarrow were supported by Lord Home, whilst Sir og targalsiens Tnjusel a ie pe a ab 

Walter Scott (then county sheriff) took upon himself Erase the rest of the players were easily dispersed. 

the lenderahip of the champions of Selkirk. On this | “Oihoots of the games that aro bere doses x 

, ww be occasio met with in out-of-theway 

The appearance of the various parties marching tak al villages in "wagiand and Scotland. but 

from their different glens to the place of rendezvous, | though they are indulged in by the people on certain 
_with pipes playing and loud acclamations, carried 
back the coldest imagination to the old times, when 


days of the year, the more brutat élement has hapnily 
the Foresters assembled with a less penal ¥ 


in all cases been severely eliminated. 
ur- 
pose of invading English territory or defending (No. 4 of this series will appear next week). 
their own. . 


On this occasion the Duke of Buccleuch himself 


Nor a hundred years ago the game of football was 
really a trial of strength—a match in which town 
played against town, village against village, or parish 
against parish. . 

In many counties these contests were annual affairs, 
in which all the able-bodied inhabitants of the rival 
places took part. 

The t day for such games was Shrove Tuesday— 
when ths pengle had a holiday—and at the appointed 
hour the combatants usually assembled at 4 point 
midway between two towns, parishes, or villages. 

The leaders of the various sections were often the 
parsons of the place, and, as their presence was 
considered a guarantce of fair play on both sides, 
that strong arm of the law, in the person of the 
referee, was conspicuous only by its sbsence, which, 
doubtless, was greatly to the advantage of that long- 
suffering gentleman. 

After the “kick-off,” the players endeavoured en 
masse to carry or kick the ball—said to have been 
a bullock’s bladder, containing peas and beans— 
towards their opponents’ goal, which was oftentimes 
the village churchyard, or some other landmark 
equally well-known. 

CHURCHYARDS AS FOOTBALL FIELDS. 


— to 
: SHE WANTED IT IN FULL. 
The field of play could be measured by miles only, 


: ; ; ‘ ees “Meo!” 
but the natural obstructions—hedges, brooks, ditches, started the game, by throwing the ball into the air 
etc.—which consequently presented themselves were | from the middle of the field. Soon the struggle | No answer, 
considered insignificant by these rough-and-ready waxed fast and furious, but the most prominent Maggie!” he called softly. 
players. players on the field were undoubtedly two powerful Complete silence. 
The game usually commenced early in - morning, a i who towered like giants above their ge ol 4 
and as it was continued throughout the day, it was, ts. . ° 
indeed, a strange thing if ona ot the sections did not ver in the thick of the fight, one of these players | — Margaret!” 


at length obtained possession of the leather, when 
he immediately threw it to hie less en 

friend, who ran off as hard as he could towards the 
woods of Bow Hill, intending, albeit by o long cir 
cuit, to reach the Yarrow goal, and thus bring victory 
to his side. 

He would doubtless have succeeded had not a horse- 
man run him down, and so keen was the excitement 
that the mounted man had some difficulty in getting 
away from the infuriated players. Fortunately this 
rider managed to escape, but, had he failed, he 
would at least have been very severely handled. 
Indeed, so much did his action arouse the ire of 
the Earl of Home, that the latter swore he would 
have shot him down if he could at that moment have 
obtained a gun. 


WRITHING MASS OF ARMS AND HEADS. 


Ultimately another start was made, but, as both 
sides failed to lodge the ball in their opponents’ goal, 
an exciting game ended only in a tie. 

Tt was about this time, by the way, that the 
custom prevailed in the North of England for colliers 
to lie in wait for bridegrooms as they left the 
church after the wedding ceremony, and to demand 
money from them for the game. How this money 
was used, however, history does not relate. 

Perhaps the most notable matches ever played in 
England in the old and brutal style were those whick 
annually took place at Derby during the first half 
of last century. : 

Each Shrove Tuesday the parishes of All Saints’ 
and St. Peter’s opposed each other, the goal of the 
former being the wheel of Nun’s Mill (which at that 
time stood on Nun’s Green, near the Derwent), and 
that of the latter the Gallows’ Bank (the site of the 
old gallows) on the Normanton Road. 

Space prevents me dealing with these matches in 
detail, but it may be said that each side consisted 
of something more than a thousand ns, that 
the goals were about a mile and a half apart, and 
that the contest began immediately the clock in the 
Market-place struck two. 

“The game having commenced in earnest,” said 
Charlotte Hardcastle, some thirty years ago, 
“nothing could be seen but a writhing mass of arms 
and heads—struggling, fighting—heaving thie way, 
and now in the opposite direction, as the weight and 
skill of All Saints’ or St. Peter’s men alternately 
prevailed. + 

“Clothes were rent, faces bruised, whilst those 


prove its superiority before sundown. 

“Sometimes,” one of our historians is. reported to 
have said, “you shall see twenty or thirty men lie 
tugging together and scrambling in the water and 
scratching for the ball.” But the bare idea of such a 
tussle would nowadays be laughed to scorn, and any- 
one who proposed it would stand a good chance of 
being placed under a glass case as & living curiosity. 

Just before the dawn of the nineteenth century re 
believe it was from about 1780 to 1800), the people 
of Wales practised a style of play which was 
peculiarly their own. 

From tho records which have come into my possession, 
it seems that these games were for the most part 
played in the churchyards, the sportive element of 
the congregation rushing out of the sacred edifice 
immediately the service was over to participate in 
their favourite pastime. 


MATRONS VERSUS SPINSTERS. 


It also seems that when the churches were built 
two large recesses were purposely left in the walls 
to hold the ball (when not in use) and the ale pot, 
which latter was quaffed at will by the players of 
either side. On the walls could also be observed 
lines, which in some way or other ruled the game, 
and such Jines can even now be faintly seen at 
Hansilin, near Oswestry. 

Even in those days, however, everybody did not 
uphold the playing of football on Sundays, for it is 
related that someone painted the following verse on 
the outside of the north wall of Llanfair Church, 
Pembrokeshire : 

“Whoever here on Sunday 
Will practise playing ball; 
It may be before Monday 
The Devil will have them all.” 

From Wales we turn to Scotland, for it was at 
Scone that one of the most famous of the old Shrove- 
tide games was played. 

Oftentimes the married men were matched against 
tho bachelors, as at Inverness the matrons sometimes 
arranged a contest with the spinsters. 

In the game played at Scone, however, contem- 

orary writings tell us that, after some neutral person 

ad pitched the ball into tho air, “he who at any 
time got the ball in his hands, ran with it till over 
taken by one of the opposite party, and then, if he 
could shake himself loose from those of the opposite 
party who seized him, he ran on; if not, he threw 
the ball from him, unless it was wrested from him 
by the other party, but no person was allowed to | who fell were trampled under foot, and, when ex- 
kick it.” . tricated from their perilous position, -borne, more 

Though kicking tho ball was illegal, however, it than half-dead, into neighbouring public-houses. 


a he whistled softly before making his final 


“ Marguerite!” 
And a flute-like voice replied in the distanco, “Yes, 
darling!” 
——- fe 
“Yzs, Granma, when I graduate, I intend follow 
ing a literary career—write for money, you know.” 
‘Why, Willie, my dear, you haven't done eny- 
thing else since you've been at college.” 
—— jo ——__ 


Toe Marv: “Do ges think. it’s unlucky to gt 
married on a Friday?” ; 
The Bachelor: “Of course. Why, should Fri ley 
be an exception?” 
ef 


SONGS STRIKERS SING. 
At Oldham the other day, when the long threat-ncd 
+ strike in the cotton trade became an am: 
plished fact, thousands of female operatives started 
singing lustily the mill girls’ favourite ditty, “im 
a sie from Lancashire.” z 
It has been the same as regards most labour :'* 
putes ; in the beginning, atallevents. Excitement. 1" 
unmixed with hilarity at being free temporarily {.™ 
the liability to work, finds an outlet in vocal meloly. 
Less than twenty years ago, the now President of 
the Local Government Board led the chorus of ey 
amended version of the Marseillaise on Tower In, 
while the striking dockers, of whom he was the 
acknowledged leader, joined lustily in. : 
Very different were the ditties with which the 
Bethesda slate miners sought to solace them weve 
during their three years’ struggle with Lord Penr'.y2. 
Pious Welshmen, they sang mostly ancient hymn 
tunes and sacred glees, and sang them so well. to 
that, when the “quarrymen’s choir” appears! 1% 
London, they succeeded in drawing large audien” s cf 
by no means uncritical music-lovers, and carne 
thousands of pounds for tho strike funds. , 
The “Red Flag” was the favourite “war sone” f 
the unemployed processionists of a few years hook, 
but their agitation was chiefly remarkable, in thia 
direction at all events, for giving origin to the "™ 
familiar, “Are we down-hearted?” Later on, “3% 
substituted, ““We Want Work from the L.C.C.,” sung 
to the tune of the then popular “Zuyder Zee.” 
When Bryant and May’s hands struck work in July, 
1888, they sang the not inappropriate, “Buy ho 
of Matches from a Poor Old Man.” The 15.0 
operatives who marched out of the great Mannins°" 
ills, just before Christmas, 1890, did so to the 
stirring refrain of, “Hold the Fort.” 


“What shall we do with pur. young girls.?”: cry many parents;  s0—— 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


well as I can by paying for everything 
ready money; to only deal with tailors 
and other tradesmen, who, whilst in 
every way suiting me, are notasking 100 
‘e cent. for what I am pe with. 

now have the courage, on finding the 

rice asked to be extravagant, to 

ke my departure from the shop forth- 
with, 

There can be no better pet economies 
than in those I have mentioned. It is 
the secret of success; it is the secret of 
, mental enjoyment to know that what 
you order is pe for at the time, that you have no 


2 for economising 
sions on this potnt 


iné | exorbitant bills coming in f hat in @ 

by well-k s¢ to be read with | moment of im Gace nee crtered, eee 
interest: I do not believe in the word “fashion.” There is 
no such thing. It is only the force of imitation, a 
—— 4 GRAND force which many are unable to resist, and which 
(The bras «tt and lecturér). has earned the name of “fashion.” Avoid adopting 


such, be content with last year’s goods, never mind 
if what you wear is, according to the tailor, out of 
date, be content that you are respectably and quietly 
clad, and thus avoid excessive charges. 

,_ You may annoy your tailor, but you will be carry- 
ing into practice your “favourite economy” by acting 
upon your own discretion in such matters. 


Tue only economy I piuctise consists in having no 
debts. I never buy anything I cannot pay for on the 
spot. 


Sir THOMAS R. DEWAR 


ing Director of the famous firm of distillers, 

lie Troe Joke Benes and Sons, Ltd.). 
My phe economy? I a oe iy sannok 2 Mr. R. G. KNOWLES 

justice to this question, as it wo impossible | (qhose quaint wit Lites to teishien a dacse aod. 
for a Scotsman to give English readers of your HAVE none; for I have fa found anything th 
interesting journal any idea of the Scottish sone I wanted to economise in. Eoonamy is merely “dongs 
they would appreciate in full. It is even said that | ing oneself something thad one wants, and thes 
some Scottish people will turn down the light when economy does not appeal to me. 
they are going to have a lengthy conversation, and 
that they do other such-things as that. 


Mr. HENRY MILLS 


(The well-known director of the National Sunday League 
entertainments). 


I wave two economies. I neither drink nor smoke. 
I am afraid, however, that neither could be “counted 
unto me for righteousness,” as it is not so much 
from motives of economy that I do not contribute 
my share to the coffers of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as from a lack of appreciation of the 
charms of Madame Nicotine and “beer, glorious 
beer.” 


Miss ROSINA FILLIPPI 


(Head of the famous school 4 instruction in the dramatic 
art). 


My favourite economy is exercised in the matter of 
food. I absolutely refuse to feed at expensive 
restaurants, and so help the proprietors to pay 
oe pens Seg Le profits on my food. I 
ike the simplest fare, and strongly object in 
exorbitant prides for it. ar Ee SS Yar 

— ef 
THEN SHE CRIED FOR MOTHER. 

“y was reading an interesting war reminiscence to- 
a a young foe while her husband was 
making a rmined effort to cut the pudding—the 
Mrs. L. T. MEADE . first pudding, by the way, her fair, lil white ands 
(Favourite author avith girls, and innumerable “grown-| had ever devised. 

ups,” too), _ “War experience?” asked the cruel husband, saw- 

R x, I don’t know, but my youngest daughter | ing away desperately. “What war?” 
tells me candles and matches. I don’t agree with | ‘The South African war, dear. It said that at one 
ae time—it was at Christmas time—the two armies were 

encamped near each other, and the men on the one 
side filled a shell with turkey and other dainties, 
instead of powder, and shot it into the lines of the 
enemy, with their compliments. Was not that 
beautiful?” 

“It was. Just think of what awful carnage might 
have resulted if they had had this pudding to i 
into the enemy.” 


Mr. EDWARD GREENE 

(Who has not heard his famous “Sing Me to Sleep” ?) 

I nave puzzled over your query, and failed to find 
an answer. My good little nurse says, “You have not 
one!” My lady hostess says, “Why, you certainly 
have not such a thing.” Voila! I am sorry I can- 
not tell you some dreadful trait which would amuse 


—_—»+f-—__. 
you. Bazon: “Then the obstreperous beggar whom you 


turned out of doors was coarse and abusive?” 
Valet: “Abusive, my lord! He might have been 
your lordship yourself.” 
Si or a ee 
Wirre: “Well, there’s one thing about Risington, 
he’s always ready to confess his faults.” 
Slowe: “Nonsense! Why, he’s always bragging- 
about being self-made.” 
“Of course, that’s just it.” 
ee 8 eee 
Hawxsnaw: “Ferett, the private detective, has 


made a large fortune out of his business in the last 
two or three years.” 


Delver: “Been unusually successful in his cases?” 
‘ Hawkshaw : Re I sont Row that he has. bat 

@ began a while ago to charge so much per clue. 
It was a happy thought of his.” Pe 

atin Sak Sax cuameeemmeed 
WHY BROWN TURNED RED. 

Brown was very fond of old and choice vintages, 
and one day was fortunate to come across and pur- 
chase a large cask of very fine old port. At the 
extreme end of his cellar the cask was placed, and 
so that it should not be touched until he wanted it 
for use, he had a wall built round it, entirely closing 
it in. 


——y 


“RITA” 
(Mra. Desmond Humphreys, authoress of “ Peg the Rake” 
: and other novels). 
My favourite economy is to make up my mind not 
to buy something I would like, but do not need. 
There is a latent satisfaction about such a proceeding 


that almost convinces me I am worthy of my Scots 
ancestry ! 


Signor TITO MATTEI 
(Composer of “Dear Heart” and other popular songs). 


Just now I have no economy. Trade is too bad to 
allow of a margin. 


—— 


Miss MAUD ALLAN 
(The popular dancer at the Palace Theatre). 


My favourite economy? Really I haven’t one. Life 
is too short to make oneself miserable by grudging 
the pennies. 


—- 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 
(The great mental specialist). 

‘fx days gone by I used to deal with the most ex- 
Pensive tailors, drapers, and Westend tradesmen 
crear: I remember being fool enough to give 
"15 15s. for a dress suit of clothes. The habit I un- 
fortunately acquired at the University of Cambridge, 
which is overrun by swindling tradesmen, who get the 
Alexperienced undergraduates into their clutches, and 
make a prey of them. 

T now avoid all West-end establishments; I pay 


It wad a year or two later that one evening Brown 
accepted an invitation to dine with his next-door 
neighbour, when the latter brought out some very 
fine old Several glasses having been drunk, 
Brown his host where he could get some port 
like it. 

“Well, old fellow,” returned the other, “I will 
let you into a secret. I was having some alterations 
ft made in pe ee Te ita we Maenvrea os 
or everything ready money; I avoid every shop in | some old fool who li in this house before me 
which the oncaa are not masked up. I have long] a large cask of port walled up in a cupboard and 
Ceased to be regarded as a prey for these vultures. | forgotten all about it. 
My {favourite economies are, therefore, to live as | afraid there isn’t much left.” 


This is some of it, but I am | | Pearson's Weekly, October éth, 1908. 
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A GENEROUS OFFER 


To Prove That “HARLENE HAIR 
DRILL” Grows Hair. 


A MILLION FREE OUTFITS TO BE DISTRIBUTED 


You have only toask and ao will receive freeof charge: 
I.—INSTRUCTION BOOK (that tells you all about 
“Harlene Hair Drill,” and how to make your hair 
luxuriant in growth and beautiful in ap; ce). : 
I.—TR BOTTLE of “ Harlene for the Scalp and 
Hair,” necessary for the week's free trial of “ Hair Drill.” 
There is no necessity to hesitate or wait. 

If you would like to make your hair ied in healthy 
and beautiful profusion, you can receive for the mere 
asking the “ Harlene Hair Drill” outfit illustrated here. 

Now, this is sufficient for a whole week’strial. In that 
time you can demonstrate to fds own personal satis. 
faction what it is that has made persons of all ages and 
both sexes all over the country—and abroad—as keen 
and interested in the practice of “ Harlene Hair Drill” 
as all persons of hygienic and refined habits are in 
“tooth drill” and «bath drill,” for instance. 

Let any woman conjure up the vision of how much 
youn and how much more attractive she would be if 

er hair was as it was, say, five to ten or fifteen 
years back. oo. 
Let any man similarly summon before his mind’s eye 
the picture of the difference that his hair as it was five 
to fifteen years previous would make to him to-day. 

And it is great difference that it is ible to 
restore. No woman’s—or man’s—hair is to-day what it 
might—what it can—be, unless it has had the natural 
and physio- 

ical culti- 
vating and 
beautif, 
benefit o 
“Harlene 
Hair Drill” 

You will be 
surprised—y 


sticky, 4 or dry. What are all these latter wile 
conditions ” do not 


SPECIAL WARNING TO LADIES, 

A word of warning should here be quoted against the 
ridiculous futile od of attempting to ag hair 
stomach medication. Even if it were possible, it woul 
not be wise for ladies to run the risk of growing 
“eu uous hair” on the face, arms, etc. 

repulsive pills for the hair are really pumped 
through the heart into the blood to every in the 
scalp it naturally follows that they must also reach ev. 
hair or hair root, with which (excepting the palms of thehonde 
and the soles of the feet) our bodies are covered, so that if 
they do not grow hair all over the body, then they 
cannot grow hair at all. 

“ Har Hair Drill,” if properly carried out accord- 
ing to instructions, will most convincingly and happily 
demonstrate beyond all doubt that: 

YOUR SCALP CAN BE 

DF pope: wanpereire 

roper tem: 

Plasaat to the senses of touch, sight, and smell, and 

Free from irritation. 

Note—all the accessories required will be sent you 
without a penny cost. It costs threepence to send you 
the packs, and it is suggested that you do Messrs. 
Edwards the courtesy of sending threepence for postage 
or carriage mentioned on the following Coupon (of 
which you can send a copy if you would rather not cut 
it from your journal). 

Forther supplies of “ Harlene” wherewith to continue 
the practice and benefits of “Harlene Hair Drill” may 
be obtained of all chemists and stores throughout the 
world at ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle, or sent direct 
and post paid on receipt of postal order. 


To Messrs. EDWARD®’ HARLENE CO., 
96-6 High Holborn, London, W.O, 
Sras,—I desire to try your offer of one week's * Harlene 


Hair 
oe 
Dae sad seorys your free trial offer of instruction and supply of 


T enclose 8d. for postage or carri:g2 to any part of the world, 
FAME .cscssrsseesccsceresvorscnvon scescs veevervecsessoecsecsees aeseveeseeseererserseenes 


ADDBESS ...ccssecroseverevvees 


900 0ee ren reeeeeceaean ens cosontootooees 


se@cececcceeveveecocees 0000000000008 eosenerereee consensesCe soon 


¥.B—Ne charge if the package is called fer, 


—In PEARSON’S for October read “What Artist Girle Should Know.” 


eee 


WM 
oy ao 
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THEY KNEW FIRST AID. 
Tuis little story comes 
from 3 very remote fishing 
village in Cornwall. There had been a wreck; all 
the crew were saved; but ono man was brought 
ashore unconscious. - 
The curate was present on the beach, and he asked : 
“How dv you usually proceed in the case of one 


gd tee drowned ?” 
nd the answer promptly came, “S’arch his 
pockets.” 


Ct 1 Od 


Mr. Dassue: “I've jusb insured myself for five 
thousand in your favour, Dolly.” 
Mrs. Dasshe: “Oh, Jack dear, haven’t you over 
valued yourself a little?” 
OC 
Mr. Mezanty (to his wife): “It's your birthday 
to-morrow, my dear, and here's half-a-crown for you. 
You'd better keep it by you,. because it’s my birth- 
day next month.” 
>—_0OCc 


ONLY A SECONDARY MATTER. 
“Yes,” said tho affable theatrical manager, “our 
next production is to be something really wonderful 
in the way of a comic opera.” 
“Got something new?” asked the interviewer. 
“Yes, indeed. I have engaged Drillem Daily, the 
famous stage manager, to devise the evolutions and 
upings of the chorus; I have retained Cuttan 
ittem, the celebrated costumier, to plan and prepare 
the garments worn by the principals and the chorus, 
and I have engaged Redden Yaller, the renowned 
scenic artist, to execute the stage settings. Can you 


beat that?” 
“But who are to write the music and the libretto?” 


“Pooh. Haven't had time to think about that yet.” 
>_m_OCo 


“That little boy of yours seems to be 
Does he inherit it from you?” 

Henpeck: “I guess so. He certainly did not get it 
from his mother, for she’s got more nerve than ever.” 


>__OCof 


Gren: “Yes, he is what you might term a financial 
pessimist.” 7 
Myer: “What's a financial pessimist?” 
Gyer: “A man who is afraid to look pleasant for 
fear his friends will want to borrow from him.” 
>_—_0OCc 


4 ONLY A MATTER OF FORM: 
“Yes, sir, I have come to ask you for tho hand 
of your daughter.” 


“For Isabel’s hand?” 
It is a mere formality, I know, but 


it would be more pleasing to you to 
it. 


“Yes, sir. 
we thought 
have me go through with 

“What's that? A mere 

“That is what I said—a mere formality.” 

“And may I inquire who suggested that asking 
my consent to my 
mere formality?” 

“Tt was Isabel’s mother, sir.” 

“Oh! Then I have nothing more to say.” 


o>__l0OCc< 


Nervous Euprorer: “Thomas, I wish you wouldn’t 
whistle at your work.” 

Office Boy: “I ain't working, sir; I'm only just 
whistling.” 
_—_OCo 

“Wert, my little man,” said & clergyman to the 
son of one of his parishioners, “what do you do in 
school all day?” 

“J wait till it’s time to go home, sir.” 

OC 


PITY THE POOR AUTHOR, 

Tue solemn-faced man twho drove the country 
omnibus never lost an opportunity to display his 
knowledge to a new pees nor had he ever been 
known to suppress his opinion on any subject, no 
matter what it might be. 

“They tell me you're the man that wrote the story 
that's running now in one o’ the big magazines. I 
forget which ’tis,” he said one day to a cheery 
passenger, who had been endeavouring to ask a few 
questions himself. 

“T believe I am,” admitted the gentleman. 

“Tye never turned my hand to writing,” said the 
driver, flicking his horses in meditative mood. “No, 
sir, I’ve been too much took up with other things, 
but I read everything, most. I was having a little 
talk with Bill Sears about you yesterday. We'd both 
been reading your last book before this new one. 
Now, do you rely entirely on what you write for a 
living?” 

“Not entirely,” said the author, with due humility. 

“That’s what I thought when I finished the book,” 
and the stago driver looked kindly at the man of 
letters. “I’m real glad for ye you've other 
means,” he said benevolently. “Got ’em well in- 
vested, I expect, too. I told Bill Sears that was 
most likely the case.” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


said the magistrate. 


pressed a wish for the money.” 


nothink to please 


cap. 

“Why, what a polite 
Passay- 
to ladies?” 


you wish to challenge the Jury ?” 


all the same to TU fight the little ’unin the corner 
the blind eye/ en 


WREK ENDING 
Ocr. 8, 1908, 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS. 

“My DEAR,” said the 
banker to his only daughter, 
“T have noticed a young man attired in a dress suit 
in the drawing-room two or three evenings each week 
of late. What is his occu ation ?” 

“He is at present unemployed, father,” replied the 
fair girl, a dreamy, far-away look in her big, blue 
eyes, “but he is thinking seriously of accepting a 
position of life companion to a young lady of means.” 

>_—_OCo 

“How good you are,” she exclaimed, gratefully. 

The actor was visibly affected. 

“T gay,” he said, “couldn’t you get a job on some 
paper as dramatic critic?” 

o>—_0Cc- 


WHY HE WAITED. 
“Wuat were you doing at the time of your arrest?” 


“T was waiting,” replied the prisoner. 
“Whoo were you waiting for?” 
“Nobody; I was just waiting.” 
“What were you waiting for?” 
“For my money.” 

““Who from?” 

“The man I was waiting for.” 
“What did he owe it you for?” 
“For waiting,” said the prisoner. 


“One moment,” said the magistrate; “just leb my 


inni 3 hat i 
eeeeetonT” spinning first. Now, what is your) p41. «pid you buy that second-hand bicycle 
“J am a waiter,” said the man. from a friend! T stor coriineed fila, « felend 
George : ell, len 
Poa ti reed mo the bike.” 


>_—_OCOoN 
WHAT COULD YOU EXPECT. 
“Wart became of that little kitten you had here?” 
asked a lady visitor of the small boy. 
“Why, haven’t you heard ?” 
“No; waa it drowned?” 
“ No ” 


“Aw elephant must be a pretty expensive animal” 
“Yes! f wish I had enough motto to buy one.” 
“What do you want an elephant or?” 

“JT don’t want an elephant at all. I merely ex- 


>_——_OCo 
Mes. Newitywep (to cook, whom she has 


just 
my husband is 


engaged at registry office): “You see, é 
so very particular about his food.” : . “Lost? a 
Cook (sympathetically): “ hey’re all alike, mum. “No.” 
My old man was just the same. I never cooked eo 
0. 


‘im in my life.” 
o—_0C 
“Goop-MonNING, ma’am,” said Willie, 


“Then whatever did become of it?” said the lady. 
“Jt growed up into a cat,” was his reply. 
>—_O0cCc 
Mrs. Brown: “Did you tell the cook that the 
beefsteak was burned?” ° 
Mr. Brown: “Not exactly. I told her it was just 
right, but that we pref it a trifle underdone.” 
> Soc 
“Axp how did you and grandpa get along?” in- 
quired the doting mamma of the precocious chill. 


doffing his 


little boy,” exclaimed Miss 
“Do you always take off your cap like that 
“No'm; only to old ladies.” 

lOc 


NOT QUITE WHAT THE JUDGE MEANT. 


SILENCE | “He was pleasant as pastry,” replied the cherub. 
iw THE © “Ag pleasant as pastry?” 
“Yes, mamma. Short and crusty.” 
lOc 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 
Arrer an hour’s hard prevarication, the musical 
instrument dealer had succeeded at last in working 
off the cheap cornet on a customer at four times its 


value. 

“Where shall I send it?” he inquired blandly, 
when the customer had signified that he gave in. 

“To No. 959 Fig Street. My flat is on the third 
floor,” was the response. 

The enterprising tradesman’s jaw fell. He had 
moved with his family the day before to the flat 
on the second floor of No. 959 Fig Street, on 4 


three years’ agreement. 


1] ed 
ae going up 8 interview pons aim a the 
society re ; “do you su ell talk?” 
Judge: “Prisoner at the bar, before evidence ts heard, do “Do It” replied the husband, “Why, she'll be 


talking when your twenty-second edition comes out.” 
o>—_0Cc 


Marron: “I showed papa those verses you wrote 
me, and he seemed pleased.” 
Harry: “Ho did?” * 
Marion: “Yes. He said he was so glad to s‘ 
that you were not a poet.” 
>So 


HE WON’T DINE THERE AGAIN. 

A GENTLEMAN, who was invited out to dine lately, 
observed that the chandelier over the dining room 
table was of such peculiar construction, that th«te 
was a light over the head of each guest. 

The globes were of various colours, some 
some red, and some blue. ‘ 

“What is the object of having the globes of different 
colour?” the guest asked his hostess. 

‘Why, you see,” said she, “when one gives 4 
dinner or tea, one must invite some ple whom ono 
perfectly hates. Now, last Tuesday, I gave a suppres 
and I had to invite two women whom I desj)<° 
But I had to invite them, or some of the young men 
I wanted wouldn’t come. I had my revenge on "'F 
fair enemies, however. I placed each of these two 
women under one of those pale blue lights at tho 
table. They are usually considered beautiful women, 
but under that tn they had the most ghastly lock 
you ever saw. ey were perfect scarecrows. wy 
seemed to have aged twenty years the minute they $2 
down. The men noticed it, of course, but they did 
not divine what caused it. They were quite taken 
aback and looked awfully glum at first. Finally, 0" 
of them turned with a sigh, and began talking © 
a real homely little thing who was sitting under & 
ruby-coloured light. Why, she was perfectly charm 
ing under it. So, you see, that, when I want i ie 
to look perfectly hideous, I put them under the b've 
light. It kills everything.” 

The gentleman looked up. 
light. 


Prisoner (charged with assault): “ Well, me lord, éf a 


__OCco 

“Wuar makes you so late?” asked the boy’s parent. 

“The teacher kept me in because I sulin find 
Moscow on the map of Europe,” replied Johnny. 

“And no wonder you couldn’t find Moscow! It was 
burned down years ago. It’s an outrage to treat a 
child in that way!” 

COC 

“You must come and see us, my dear,” said a 
lady to a little girl of her acquaintance. “Do you 
know our number?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the imnocent child. “Papa 
says you always live at sixes and sevens.” 

= >_——_0cCc 

1FE (displaying a large lamp-shade recently pur- 
chased): “Isn't that perfectly lovely, my cpa and 
it only cost 27s. 6d.” 
‘ Husband Key aly) “Tf 7 wear that to church 
o-morrow, you'll go alone. ere’s a limit to = 
thing, including hats.” ae ome 

SOC 
THAT LITTLE GIRL AGAIN. 

Tue new teacher had been giving the children an 
object-lesson on the wild duck, thinking that this 
sub‘ect would be sure to awaken their interest. 

. Now, Cae oid iri — a lengthy explana- 

ion, “who w me the t to 

wild duck . way shoot the 
children looked puzzled. Only for a momen 

though, for the little girl at the’ bottom of ns 

class really couldn’t. miss this chance. 

_ Up went her hand to the highest possible altitude 

it could assume. 

ee dear,” aia Sg taken: 

lease, miss,” she ost gasped, so eager was 
she to get it out; “please, miss, I know. it ti 
the duck’s not looking.” : roe Tees 


amber, 


He was under a live 


Walter Wood, the clever writer of short eca stories, contributes hie best tale to the Oct:ber NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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SERIAL STORY. of gaiety in her voice, “bnt I won't be long.” With The door stood ejar, and she could hear the voice of the 
— feverish haste and clumsy, unaccustomed fingers she began i i 


——————— 
to dress. f S saceamn’ Comme Meeast guallets she all Sat sernee 
f ; What had happened, what had come over her that | back to her bedroom again, her prayer that ing, - 
8 | all at once ehe should seo life and herself so differently hed she put it inte wertie, would have been that ahomigns 


60 
as she had ecen it from the hour that she knew beyond | be delivered from the strife of tongues. But she thought 
doubt that her husband was possessed of all the true facte | of Lisa at the gossip’s mercy, Lisa who possessed not 
of her life? she asked herself. Could it be all the result | slightest ability for the heading off i 
oon ey com Us ta te nl Ge ls ret oe a Set Set eageg ep onene Tenene meee ee 
when 6! met him in the on the night wi went in. 
CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE (continued). he had come freeh-stricken from his imterview with | “Good morning, madam.” 
The Bread of Tears. Frederick Walton—a look that tt to her mind the Mrs. Hutton, a portly woman, with a a nels 
remembrance of that look which One had cast Peter? | face, overwhelmed her with inquirice as to 
It must be so, she supposed, and the thought brought | slept, inquiries which were qaleriaecled i 
Bur Mrs, Chester meade no effort to continue her toilet. | her further illumination. — ing the 
e sat down pare empties. 2094 the bed ee ap tagrdi ine an dig how ae = ioe wronged i age apie es pecedesciaage a - 
her hande, letting houghts rove over . r daughter endeevouri: precipi 3 ‘ is really surprising number of distingui 
had said to te with Sir Curtius Hassell while even @ shadow of doubt 
could they? she asked with despairing bitterness. | existed ing the validity of the annulment of her | another, madam,” she i 
of Xavier Chester and the ruin she had | marriage with tley. . . . Not that in her heart included Lisa and Cara in its significance. “The last who 
brought into his life. Last night ehe and Lisa had come to | she doubted that validity for a moment, only the state- | slept there wae Mrs. Reed Price—perhaps you may know 
e tacit that the n’s name was not to be | ments which Nellie Haste kad made had shaken her faith. | her, madeam—the great faith healer from America. She 
menti between them—that they could not bear it. |. . . There was only one thing she could do to make | did leave us owing several weeks of rent and board, but 
Only by cutting that beautiful, well-ordered life at the | certain—a thing very distasteful te her; she must open | she was a charming person and quite genteel.” 
Deanery jetely out of their thoughts could they hope | up the and once more consult with old Mr. Maitland. “Did she expect you to exercise faith in the matter of 
for peace. of their thoughte! As well set them- The t t of Nellie Haste set her mind upon a tread- | payment?” Lisa euggested feebly. She longed for the 
gelves resolutely to forget that they existed! As she sat | mill of despair where she was held fast a prisoner. She | woman to leave them alone; her loud, unctuous voice irri- 
there a vision of band’s face rose up before her, | could not escape from the dreary sequence of ideas, that | tated her inexpressibly. . 
not stricken and accusing as when she had seen it last, | name suggested. Nellie Haste—Paul Farakofi—Hugo “ Perhaps so, miss,” Mrs. Hutton said i ly. She 
but full of the tender raillery which was his habitual | Bentley. turned to Cara. “It seems as though you had brought us 
attitude towards her. She pressed her fingers close against What had become of Nellie Haste—what had become of | Inck, madam,” she said. “1 was just saying as much to 
her aching eyes to strive to shut the vision out, feeling as | Paul Farakoff! The sting of their tongues had been | Hutton this morning. Last night I told you the house 
though a knife had Dees panied in her heart and was | removed to a great extent, they would be still able if | was empty, the time of the year being bad, and now the 
being turned in the wound by some ungentle hand. they chose to wreak much deadly mischief. Where were | first post trough us a letter engaging all our vacant rooms, 
would Xavier Chester do? What course of action | they! It was Farakoff who had told her that the woman | A letter from the secretary of a very exalted person”—and 
would he take regarding their future? He would seek | whom she had run down would be a hopeless cripple for | here Lisa surmised that the phraseology was that of Mr. 
her out—that she did not for a moment doubt. In seeking | life . . . how would she live . . . who would | Hutton, for the landlady herself inclined to the homely 
sanctuary in Carrington Street she had not endeavoured to | provide forher . . . ? and colloquial—“ yes, indeed, from no less a person than 
create a pri regarding her surroundings. When be} She stopped suddenly in the middle of the floor, flinging Dr. von Hertz, private secretary to Prince Paul Farakoff. 
aching head. i 


Waak BANDING 
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By META SIMMINS. 


was sett] would have to provide for up her hands to her What was the end of And now I must run; I’ve the world to get through this 
make arrangements regarding such possessions as were 1 to be?” There seemed but one solution, one way out | morning, for I expect his Highness to arrive before 
hers absolutely and und y- of the labyrinth of difficulty that surrounded eath. | luncheon.” ’ 

Xavier Chester would wish to provide for her—she knew | And as she stood there she felt that but for Lisa ehe would Even after the door had closed on. the yee Mrs. 
that he would never ask her to go back to him as his | gladly die. That if Liea’s future were once secured, the | Hutton, Cara did not recover her power 0! £ spec She 
wife—and for Lisa's eake, she ed, she would have t, the bravest of all solutions of her difficulties would | stood motionless, her head averted, es she turned in 
to accept the pecuniary support he would offer. . . .| bo death, because death would in truth set Xavier Chester | the swift impulse to hide her ngaeien from the land- 
That would be the solution of the difficulty of ways and | free. . : nays eyes, white and trembling; ber own eyes, wide and 
means—that also would be part of her punishment, a{ But in the meantime there was the immediate future to | full of a great fear. __ . ; 
bitter part, to be obliged to accept the money of the man | be faced. Lisa was waiting for her—Lisa, who had acted Just for an instant Lisa stood looking at her in alarmed 
whose life ehe had ruined. , But she could not let Lisa | so bravely, who had thrown in her lot with hers with sc | anxiety, then she came quickly to her side and put her 


starve or want for all those soft things of life to which | high a co Lisa, whose heart she knew was breaking. | arms round her. . aes 
she had ever been accustomed . . . dear, beautiful | With an effort she beat back the tears that surged to “ Mother—what does it mean? You didn’t know he 
Lisa. , her eyes and finished her dressing hastil was to be here? Oh, mother, surely—— 


oe 6 « y: . 
A knock at’ the door and Lisa’s voice inquiring if she | Taking her gloves in her hand, with a last look round Mrs. Chester gave an impatient cry and flung off the 
was ready roused her from her abstraction. She started | the room to see that nothing was left for prying eyes, | incircling arm with an impetuous movement. 
i she went down the stairs to the dreary sitting-room on 


tily. 
“ No, dear, not quite,” she called, with an assumption | the next floor which they had engaged last night. (Continued on next page.) 
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The Quality 


f 
Quaker Oats 
is always maintained at 


a standard of perfection 
never reached by any other 


cereal food. 


Quality is the basis on which 
we select the grain from the 
greatest and finest oatfields of 
the world—Quality of finished 
product is the watchword of our 


matchless mills. 


Its delicious flavour — its 
freedom from husks—and the 
strengthening of mind and 


body, when you eat Quaker 


Oats regularly—all prove 


that Quaker Oats is the 


Recommended by 


HOW TO GAIN 
STRENGTH. 


The day is rapidly coming 
when every class will gladly 
recognise “ Wincarnis” as 
an indispensable household 
tonic. If you take “ Win- 
carnis” either as a healthy 
beverage or as a medicinal 
fonic, you can practically 
dispense with drugs and 
patent medicines. Nature 
only requires invigorating 
to make the wheels of life 
run smoothly; the moment 
the blood feels the nutri- 
ment of “ Wincarnis” the 
circulation is acclerated, 
and the whole of the veins 
and arteries pnisate with 
resilient vigour. When the 
blood is richly laden with 
red corpuscles by the aid of 
“Wincarnis,” you feel 
buoyant, bright, and brisk. 
The heart is stronger, the 
nerves tighter, the brain 
clearer, and the muscles 
firmer. No one ever regrets 
taking the famous wine 
tonic; it lifts you up toa 
higher plane of life. 


NATURE'S GREAT RESTORATIVE. 


ARNIS 


over 8,000 Doctors. 


A GRATIFYING RESULT. 

Mrs. B. Fietp, 19% Hilda Ra., 
Brixton, writes, March 6th, 1908: 
“*I was feeling very ill and ex- 
hausted, and my nerves were all 
upset, when I thought I would 
try ‘ Wivcarnis.’ The first bottle 
made me feel stronger and better. 
I cannot speak too highly of your 
delicious wine tonic, as a speedy 
restorative when one is ‘run 
down’ and requires invigoration.”” 


A CLEAR CASE OF BENEFIT. 
P. Lister, Esq., of No. 24 Com- 
wall Terraco, Bradford, Yorks, 
writes, March 14th, 1908: I was 
suffering from a severe attack of 
Influenza, but found great relief 
from tak! your delicious wine 
tonic, ‘ Wincarnis,’ md have.no 
doubt that it cured me. I find 
* Wincarn‘s’ a capital nerve tonic 
and restorative. I was never in 
better health than J am now.” 


TRIAL GRATIS 


SICN THIS COUPON. 


—_ _— age stamps with 
‘oupon to pay cort of carri: to 
Coleman and Co., Ltd., Noreich, 


After Free Trial you can buy 
“Wincarnis’”’ at any wine mer- 
ehants, but not at chemists or 
erie unless they are licensed 

sell wines, You can buy it by 
the glass at the Great Eastern 
and Great Northern refr-ahment 
rooms, 
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“Don’t be ma she said, querulous); 
a t Dida 


saddening { Lisa," 
how could I know? ’t the.man dead 
aso him lying dead at my feet? Oh, I feel a6 


pwere going mad—perhaps Iam mad . 
To 3 intense distress she een 
emptiig Ae a sick child. To t 
life till last night had never seen her 
wveg something almost terri 
beautiful woman, pena cay ressed, 
—- had been one of her highest charms, stan 
dissolved in unrestrained tears. It ecemed as thoug! 
gince her flight from Salehurst that Mrs. Chester had 
fost al] her powers of self-control, and though the future 
foomed very black before Lisa, it was for her mother 
she was afraid, rather than for f. . 
‘hen it must be a mistake of Mre, Hutton’s,” she said 


oT, 

soothingly, “and there is no need to worry 
Bat her 

ahe fel 


and 
her 


2} 
er voice trembled, despite 
t that there was ‘ 


not bee! y flight. 

Mrs. Chester raised her veil with shaking fingers and 
‘ away her tears. 

* What nonsense talk,” she raid in a distracted 
manner. “ How could the woman make such a tidiculous 
mistake? Prince Paul Farakoff—the name was as distinct 
as possible—and his secretary, Von Hertz. Von Hertz— 
@qn’t you know that the name is as familiar to me as 
yours or my own! I don’t in the least understand what 
%4 all means, but I do know that I must stay and see 
this man calling. himself Farakoff, and put an end to m 
suspense. Nothing can possibly be worse than what 


am endurmg . .- - 
“ Mother—that is just the one thing you must not do— 
here,” Lisa said in a low, determined voice, “ You 
must leave this house at once—without a moment's delay. 
It's the most ly unlucky coincidence that could 
have occurred. You must know what people will think— 
and what people will say.” 
“ How can I help what 


t, + 9 ” 
Mrs. 


people will think—I ask you 


Tessive 
“ People 


that it is more than ridi 


London Carrington Street was our only refuge.” 
‘At last by the exercise of a great of tact she 
to coax Mrs. Chester upstairs a to bathe 
her tear-stained eyes and to powder ter reddened eyelids. 
“‘ There will be no need to come back here at you 
" looked up from the floor where she knelt 
ing her mother’s d case. “All our | o is 
ready—we need only send for it. And you need e008 
the y, . . I'll explain things to her as 


dear . 
we go out—and after all it is our money she wants, not 


ment for Lisa, who =r i 
ahe would leave her at whatever lodgings they found and 
come back alone to Carrington ith the 
landlady. To all this Mrs. perme 
folly, and her composure was enti 
the front door and let themselves out into the 
In the bright morning sunshine Carrington Street looked, 
if possible, even lees engaging than it had done yesterday. 
r) 


Mrs. Chester gave a little shiver of disgust as she stood 
on the d p, fumbling with the spring of her sun- 


In the opposite houses, 
an interested audience of women in various stages of 
deshabille watched the two 
step. Figures as admirably gowned as Mrs. Chester and 


flight and resting-place in thi 


street yan 
tragedy of their lives. . 

was full now of the bitterness of reaction. All 
the , sleepless hours, she had reflected 


on the cowardice which had prompted them to fly at the 
cowardice that had left to Dr. 


hurst, to return was i ible. The pit: 
ever left tt. my 


thi a ev 
bitee-nesd. “ Surely we can fall no further.” 

* Mother, dear, it is neither the end nor the heginsing, 
only a halting-place on a journey,” Lisa said. ‘‘ But for 
mercy’s sake don't let us delay here. Let me put that up 
for you.” 

She stretched out ‘her hand to take the sunshade 
{rom her mother, but it elipped from Mrs. Chester's gr. 
and fell clattering down the dirty . A cab had 
¢arned the corner and was rambling the street. 
‘Mrs. turned as white aa the serge dress she wore, 
and put out her hand to catch at Lisa's arm. 

“Lisa! If that should be your father!" 


The words out natarally. In these days to 
mother and daughter alike “father” had come to mean 
the Dean—eo completely had become swallowed 


the past 
in the present of the beautiful, well ordered life at the 


¢ “Dear, is it likely?” There was irritation in Lisa's 


woice, though she strove to turn it off with a laugh. 
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know that if he did come father would not 
take @ cab—he would ‘bus it . 
She | te up the sunshade and her inward feeling was 
one of desperation. This woman at her 
mother she loved and admired—she 


And yon 


. ly some 2 
work, an influence of terrible malignity end power, to 


into an ordeal to be shrank 
often li with a eort of 
spoke of their home life as 


who ha 


their “hard to on with”; began to have 
an inkling of how erably possible such @ state of 
jane peg ee 
5 : cab ty ocming tq thie house ete 
She to the vehicle which was coming slowly 
down the street in the hesitating way of a driver not quite 
certain of his number. “It’s someone for us... I 


know that it is someone for us. Ah 
you see, we are too late! It's 
servant on the box. I tell you I’m not 
. . . that is the man who admitted Y 
House—Gregor—that is his name. I heard Paul call him 


ness, 
his 


Gregor . 


Her voice 


think that her mother was mistaken now, for the cab 
near enough to enable her to recognise the i 


Appare 


her 


mean? 


blind!” 


who, for all his 
ntly M: 


They 
afraid. Why! 


abstracted eyes of 
and more than one head 


It wae all the work of 
isap ce. 
— ean? 
ndon commonplace—an 
street or the number of the house—but for her mother’s 
look of white horror-stricken fear. 
Mrs. Chester was clinging to a 
pee lips moved. 
, Lisa,” the girl heard 
nised me, 
And there was a man in the 
who had Paul's face; but it was not Paul—for he was not 


CHAPTER 


of ~ cab, the me 
tanding there on the steps 
inclined io mall the incident away as @ mere 
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or walk.” 


side seemed 
was like 
fluence had been at 


of life 
dread. She had 
horrified wonder to daughters 
a og and found 


with ell your clever- 
Paul Farakoff—that is 


me to the Manor 


he Rassian dress 
Prince Paul Vasso- 


ed round the corner into 


access was gained to the 
the briefest ible space of 
e briefes' ° 

itzon, the 


isa would 
arrival who had mistaken the 


rusty railing for support ; 
her whisper. “What does it 


you saw that, and they were 
i cab—a man 


nARAARRRR Rees oases 


THIRTY-FOUR, 


Anthony Burnet—Inquiry Agent. 


aman 


Burnet had 


coming. 
agent had moved since he had made his 
m. Now he no longer lived in one of the 
old houses, though there were several in the street, but in 
one of the great blocks of new fiate that had incroached 
upon them at the 
Anthony Burn 
Dean stepped inside an 
side of the doorway; 


Cuarine Cross Station was very crowded when the 
Dean walked through the courtyard and out into the 
Strand. He walked Chogee f with the bowed head and the 


up by the fire of his 


: Shoughia 
turned to look after hia commanding 
ag he threaded his way with mechanical courtesy. 
'He walked on through the crowd and turned abrupt! 
down one of the steep streets leading to the river. He 
had come to London to see his friend, Anthony 
and to enlist his help in his sore need. This time 
not doubt that Burnet would be at home, for he had wired 
to tell him of his 

The nae 
first call on hi 


Burnet, 
he did 


river end. 


given his number as 17; the 


d read the names lettered on either 
they seemed innumerable, but he 
could find no trace of Mr. Burnet’s name. He was just 
in bewilderment when he heard himself 


called softly name. 

“(My dear Chester,” said the voice. “ What on earth 
brit peeked a saw tho speak 

and saw ‘he er was leanin 

Sante eainienn looting dows at Kin. 8 

“ Tony,” he said, ‘‘ then you didn’t get wire?” 

“No.” The speaker came slowly down stairs and 

Dr. Chester’s shoulder in a grip of iron. 


“ Had | a been ten minutes later you'd have missed me. 


What is i eame oO) ? etn Soot you're 
gethi grey & round dozen 
ors Sider than I do ia uf 
“TJ feel it, Tony.” 
Despite the absorption of his trouble, the Dean looked 


Wasx sxpine 


-Oct, 8, 1908. 
ef his friend with » emile of genial robation. Burnet 
was @ map 8 little above middle height with an 


xtremel; 
pleasant clean-shaven face. His finely’ mcldad top 


curved @ little towards his chin which was 
rounded. His eyes small and of an. unusual 


ani 
grey flecked 


with brown, stared into the Dean's fece beneath entirely 


eyebrows. 


“You kook uncommonly well, Tony, and amasingly 


The cares of 
eg A upon a i 
Burnet smiled. It was 


d, his 

Eee er portant tenth te 
a a 

trouble. I 

ira to my 


aw 
“TT feel amazingly young; 
about me, Chester, you're in 
glad I am I met you. Come 
He led the way upstairs 
at a door on the first 


grained Kee: Anthony 
They 


didn’t 


Burnet, 


in and 


the view of the river and the embankment 


“ Pretty, ? 
One shrewd glance had 


truggling to retain his i 


he river. 


river f: 
of my office!” 
Dean 


can't ‘all y 

upetai office. 
aining the lift and 

floor. It bore in large black lettera 


button and in immediate response 
urnet 


profession don't seem to weig 


aused 


an 


window was not high and rather oblong in pape: inclosing 
-) 


was taking off his over- 
shown him how horribly the 


nd, he 


black, and strongly streaked with grey. 
ce " eu the Dean in 4 husky. voice, “T have 
It is just at 
everything but the 
do you think 
looked round the room with simula 
y. He realised Burnet’s intention and was 


ate f 


passed through 
A ! ae | 
of physical fatigue, 


present moment his mind was racked with suspense 
and anxiety. Burnet’s room was remarkable in no way; 
its air was one of e: ‘ort. The only indication 
of business was a ve on which a tele- 
phone, a dlotting an inkstand. There were no 
papers and no books. He admired it in en absent-minded 


way. 
Puveat wb dows at the desk and faced the Dean. 


. wey sit — and tell me all 
* Forget am 

em Lanier ek confessor and as impervious to 
telephone.” 
it had lost the faint 


9 
’ of the carpet and 
he could nan a 
strange story 0 supposed 
Farakoff, and then the revealing of the 
own household. 
The man at 
impati ntly. 
Weil?” he said. 
The "3 face reddened beneath the 
“ You must forgive me for bei 
“ But—I find this interview a 

“Tt ia not that you are slow, 
in having another appointment 
hour's ti and I want to give 
Come, my 
I have facts I cannot evolve theories. 
once some time 
no attention to 


tan. 
little difficult.” 


im little more 


“Te Teen, hesitated mbering the 
i , reme 
written to a letter i 


visit, however, concerns 
indirectly. This is a more 


story wit! 
marshal facts. The 


must 


dear 
Mrs. Chester is absolutely 1 
hereelf your wife.” 


(Another instalment next week.) 


ly entitled 


re was so much to tell. 
death of Prince Paul 
shame in his 


@esk drummed his fingers a little 


you all the help 
lear Chester, just tell me the facte—for unless 
ies. You wrote Ae me 
ago—end then again, asking me to ps. 
that first letter. ‘Was that cecond thought 
of yours « mistake—as our second thoughts so nearly 


frien: 
the I take 
to ask me to help you to find your wife,” Burnet said at 


about it,” he said. 
your friend and remember only that I 


emotjon 


inflection of his voice was 


Firat 


slow, Tony,” he said. 
but that I am unfortunate 


than an 
I can. 


Father Bernard affair, the finding of the 
cassock, all the events that had followed Leo 
Maitland’s death. “ Yes and no,” he said at last. “ This 


the matter of that letter only 
personal matter, I regret to 


it, is 


Well,” 
, looking 
hip my 
foolishly. 

consider 
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» WHO IS ILD 


d 


‘Only a bitter cekiry, The world 

is full of delights in which he cannot 

share. He can buy them but not 

enjoy them, and is poor despite his millions, 

This is specially true of the dyspeptic—the 

man who cannot digest his food. When the 

stomach ceases -to effectually perform its 

natural work, food ceases to nourish and 

; , causes pain, heartburn, wind, acidity, and a 

host of other troubles which spoil life. Perfect digestion 

is the foundation of sound health, and that is assured by 

the use of the world- renowned digestive tonic and stomachic 
gemedy, Mother Seig el’s Syrup. 

Mrs. 8. A. Coe of Welbeck Street, Castleford, Yorks, 
writes on Aj 13th, 1908: “I lost much time and money 
upon medi which quite failed to cure me of indigestion 
before Mother Seigel’s Syrup was recommended tq me. But soon after 
I began to take that remedy a new world opened tome. I could again 
breathe freely, my appetite returned, and so did my old strength 


eisai MOTHER 


EIGELS SYRUP 


Mother Seigel’e@yrup is now also prepared ia Tablet Porm es Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
Tablets, Price 28.90. 


The story of women who decide to have the best of all the emul- 
sions—Scor1’s Emulsion—is always the happiest. Miss Ellen 


soo | PLEURISY 


man Road, ictoria 
Park, London, N.E., 
Writes, 25 / 3/08 : 

After pneumonia 
and pleurisy I took 
Scorr’s Emulsion. My cough was relieved, my 
strength built up and I am better than I ever was. 
If your condition requires'a real remedy you will 
choose ‘Scort’s. Most powerful ingredients and per- 


fect digestibili ive to Scort’s a curative stren 
which 1s found tino other emulsion whatsoever. _ 


Gend for free close $d. for postage and mention this . A charming 
beokiet for Jour diilt comes witk'it; SCOTT & BOWMM, Ltd. 10-1 Stonecutter Btrect 
2 gastite * eee London, E.0. 


Ba 


A .wholesome meat 
and vegetable soup, 
ready seasoned, and 
requiring only the 
addition of water and 
boiling to develop 
its delightful “ home- 
made” flavour. 


BODY COVERED WITH ITCHING SORES FOR 
2YEARS. ZAM-BUK WONDERFULLY CURES. - 


Miss E. Bell Haddock, of 50 Hampden St., 
Westoe, South Shields, had more torture 
crowded into two years than thousands of people 
have in a lifetime. 

To a local reporter, Miss Haddock said: 
“About two years ago I noticed a number of 
small red spots—like a rash—appearing all over 
my body, face, head, arms, and legs. The 
doctor told me I had eczema. 

“Doctor’s medicines were no good, for the spots 
soon began to spread and run into each other. Scabs 
commenced to form. Some of them were quite two 
inches long by an inch broad. Two of the places 
were festered, and began to discharge. My body 
was very sore and the skin was highly inflamed. 
The itching and pain were almost unbearable. I 
could not slecp but used to walk about all night. 

“The eczema continued to spread, and I became 
awfully disfigured, and my hair began to come out in 
handjuls. ‘Tine doctor told me there was no cure for 
the disease when it got so bad as in my case. 

“T hry on fying all sorts of ainy but I never ee 

ot a bit better. ‘or two years my ly was practi- Miss E. B. 

Oy covered with the dreadful pena When the B. Hannoox. - 
disease was about at its worst, I was advised to try Zam-Buk, and my sister bought mo 
a box. After the very first application I exporienced a delightfully cooling and soothing 
feeling. Under further treatment, the scabs began to peel off, and a new healthy skin grew 
where the sores had been. I continued until my head, face, neck, body, arms, and legs were 
quite cleared of the dreadful disease. My skin is now beautifully soft and healthy looking, 
and my hair is growing again.” 


Zam-Buk is unequalled as a cure for eczema, ulcers, piles, bad legs, erurtions, ras*es, poisoned wounds, 
festerings, Llofches, spots, sores, psoriasis, ringworm, scalp diseases, cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, sprains, 
pains, swellings, chajings, sore hands, or any diseased, injured, or irritated condition of the skin, Zam-Buk 

may be obtained of all chemists for 1/1}, 2/8, or 4/6 per bor. 


A ALT: 


i) 
NA Lay 


3 
(ERB RA OR AAA RED DOS: 


Ky Ail 


oA unique preparation for washing Flannels, 
Woollens, Dainty Fabrics, Lace 
and Hosiery. 


WONT SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantes of Purity and Excellence. 


> with sufficient water to cover, and boil gently 
“, for quarter of an hour. Ina small saucepan 
i pe an ounce of butter, mix smoothly with 
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WANTS TO KNOW. 


HOME NOTES 
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CONDUCTED BY 
. “ISOBEL.” 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Milk Scones. ie 
Boil a quart of milk and when boiling 
take it off the fire and stir into the pan saffi- 
cient oatmeal to make a thie ee Boll ous 
thin on a past ard and cut in 
care! Ls take on a hot griddle for 
afew minutes. The scones sho d be put 
into a warm napkin and sent to table at once. 


For a Plain Seed Cake : 
Rub four ounces of clarified pe eat | into 
three quarters of a pound of flour, an add 
half an ounce of carraway seeds, four ounces of 
sugar, and one egg beaten in a quarter of a pint 
of milk. Beat all together ve thoroughly, 
in a greased tin, and bake for an bour m 
a steady oven. 


For Boulogne Sausage 

Take equal quantities of beef suet, fat, 
end lean bacon, and pass all throu bh a sausage 
machine. Season the mixture ighly with 

per, salt, and powdered sage. ill a skin 
with the meat, tie it, prick to prevent bursting, 
put into boiling water, and cook slowly for one 
and a half to two hours. (Reply to L. A. 
WILSON.) 


Buttermilk Pie. 

Beat two eggs toa froth with half a tea- 
supful of sugar, add dually a tablespoonful 
of flour, one pint of buttermilk and a table- 
spoonful of butter. Work all the ingredients 
together. Linea flat pie-dish with pastry, pour 
in the filling after adding any spice preferred 
and bake in a steady oven. (Reply to CHUEN, 
Brent.) 

Cheap Pork Pie. 
Take one and a half pounds of lean fresh 
rk and cut in small Lagi Place a layer in 
the bottom of a pie-dish, lightly sprinkle with 
powdered allspice and then at a layer of sliced 
apples. Continue this ti the dish is full. 
ver with paste and bake for two or two and 


mere hours. A little stock seasoned lightly 


+ them, 


ould be added before the paste is put on. 
Belgian Soup. 

‘Weigh, after peeling, two pounds of turnips 
and cut them into dice. Simmer for twenty 
minutes in one pint of water with two ounces 
of butter and a dessertspoonful of brown sugar, 

and salt. A cupfal of flour blended 
4 a quart of milk should also be added. 


* Tet all come to the boil while stirring, and serve 


with dice of fried bread. (Reply to ATLAS.) 
Gingerbread Wafers. 

Take one pound of flour, and work into it 
half a pound of butter and half a pound of 
caster sugar, also three quarters of an ounce 
of ground ginger. Whisk up two eggs toa stiff 
froth, and mix into the flour so as to form a 
light paste. Roll out very thin, cut with a 
fancy cutter, and bake in a sharp oven till 
crisp. Great care must be taken or the wafers 
will burn. 

Apple Mould. 

Peel and core two pounds of apples and cook 
till soft with sugar and a quarter of a pint of 
water. Soak an ounce of gelatine in cold 
water to cover, adi the juice of a lemon and 
then dissolve it by heat. A little of the lemon- 
pe may be stewed with the apples. When 

he apples are quite soft strain the latine into 
boil up while stirring, and when cool 
pour into a wetted mould. Turn out to serve. 
Cod’s Roe Cutlets. 

First boil the roe slowly for half an hour, 
putting into the water a tablespoonful of 
vinegar and the same quantity of salt; when 


- gooked let it drain and get quite cold. Then 


divide into slices half an inch thick and trim to 
aneat shape. Brush the slices over with egg, 


’ gover with breadcrumbs and fry in boiling fat 


’ erodtons of fried bread, and aig lightly with 


; 
y 


: eat it in half lengthwise and remove the seeds. 


at 
* grated cheese, anda teacupful of milk. Boil 


toa golden brown. Drain on paper. Serve on 
anchovy paste. Garnish wi 
parsley and lemon rind. 


Vegetable Marrow and Cheese 
Makesa good savoury dish. Peel a marrow, 


a little chopped 


Lay the two pieces of marrow in a saucepan 


an ounce of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 


the sauce for five minutes while stirring, and 
pore it over the marrow, which has been well 

ained, and is quite cooked. Scatter browned 
breadc;ambs over, and serve very hot. 


Children like THE NOVEU 


VERY ARTISTIC. . 
Becaussg this little coat (No. 53a) for a girlie 
of six to eight years is descri as artistic, 
please don’t run away with the idea that it was 
carried out ina weird blue or a faded green. 
Every mother likes her children to wear white 
as long as possible, and for present use this coat 
would be very handy either in cream cloth or 
serge, as, though they may become soiled, both 
fabrics wash well. . 
This pretty little wrap is absolutely devoid of 
trimming of any kind, so that the cost of the two 
yards of fifty-inch material—about three and 
sixpence—may be said to be the total expendi- 
ture. For later wear, serge ot shade or 
a coloured cloth suggests itself, and then the 
coat will be found the warmer and more 
comfortable for being lined. But such lining 
should present no difficulties, as it must be cut 
from the same pels as the material and made 
up quite apart rom it, eo that the seams of the 
lining are turned inward and lie against those 
of the outer fabric. ; 2 
Beneath the turn-back cuffs a wristband is 
provided, and the cuffs as well as the dee 
rounded collar must be cut in duplicate an 
interlined. The line of stitching round the 
garment gives firmness and finish, and the 
extra outlay for a reel of machine silk for the 
upper thread of your machine should not be 
grudged. It is trifles like these which distin- 
uish the well-made if amateur garment from 
the cheap, shop-bought one. 


Te a Oe 
THINGS WE CAN DO WITHOUT. 
- [ris wonderful how many things we think most needful are really not 
so very necessary after all. 

Try this little experiment and it will astonish sn Take a sheet of 
paper _and write down all the things you “ want.” ke the list as full as 
your desires are. 

Put thie list away for one hour, then look it over. Cross out the things 

ou think you can do wit.out, and in another hour revise the list once more. 

Next pick out the things you feel you cannot afford to bay 

Then, with a mind determined to be level and sensible and practical, go 
over the list once more. What is the result? Try it and see. 


TO WIN HIS LOVE. 

A woman of great charm once confessed that she could 
but could not bring her suitors to the point of pro What was her 
weakness? It was a desire to make men her willing votaries, but she 
allowed her desire to become too apparent. 

‘Another woman could draw every man to her side, but she feared to be 
too anxious to please, and her suitors were discouraged by her coldness. 

Another charming girl, exceedingly anxious to love an be loved, was too 
complaisant, and allowed too much familiarity. She was unconscious that 
the man of experience concluded that her caresses were too cheaply 
obtained. 

What was the cause of these three failures? The absence of a little 
tact, only this and nothing more. 


command love, 


PITHY ADVICE FOR THE NEWLY-WED. 

Rememser that, though at times dark clouds may momentaril. obscure 
your happiness, the sun will soon shine through the gloom, and all will be 
radiant again. 

Live well within your incomes, and every year put by something for the 
rainy days which, sooner or later, are bound to come. 

Try and correct your own individual faults, instead of wondering at the 
size and number of each other's. 

Be perfectly frank and loyal in all your thoughts, words, and deeds, and 
let nothing have power to make mischief between you. 

Never have a second quarrel, by never having a first. 

Make much vf your respective mothers-in-law, and try your hardest to 
get on well with all your new relations. 

Take for your motto that golden rule of married life—to bear and forbear. 

: Resolutely resolve always to stand shoulder to shoulder in the battle of 
life, for union is strength. ‘ 

Never do things, however much you would like to, that you know are 
against the wishes of the other, and above all never try to deceive or have 
secrets from each other. 

Keep a sharp look-out for the “little rift witbin the lute,” which will 
change the music of the domestic duet from the glorious major to the 
mournful minor key. 


If your marriage is a failure, let nobody but yourselves be aware of the 
sorrowful fact. 


One of the most progressive and reliable papers in the British Isles, 
appealing with its unique news service and other resources to close 
upon half-a-million intelligent readers, 


Daily Express 


represents the perfection of modera journalism. 


The news in the “Daily Express® can always be relied upon for 
its accuracy aad topicality. 


Order it direct from your newsageat. 
Halfpenny per day. 


mater 


When Roasting a Hare 

Do not forget to prick the shoulders with 
a large needle or steel fork for the first half 
hour and baste with milk and water. 


Damsons for Winter Use 
Should be gathered when ripe, dry, and in 
good condition, Place in a small brandy-keg, 
ur two pounds of treacle over them, close the 
eg firmly, and while keeping turn it frequently. 
Stickfast Paste 
Will turn sour unless a preservative is 
added when it is made. Add a few drops of 
oil of clove or carbolic acid to a galley pot of 
pe and it will keep perfectly. (Rep’y to E. 
. K.) 
Camphor Ball 
Is very useful for chapped hands, and 
should be made soon now, so as to be in 
readiness for the winter. Melt together two 
ounces of lard, two ounces of white war, and 
half an ounce of powdered camphor. Place in 
pote for use. 


Choose Apples 

With care when purchasing them. The 
heaviest are best, and especially those which 
on being pressed with the thumb yield to it 
with a slight crackling noise. Prefer large 
pe to small, for waste is saved in peeling 
and coring the fruit. 

Horseradish 

_ Should never’ be scraped till it is really 
needed for garnishing, for, by standing, it loses 
much of its flavour, and looks like paper 
shavings. Have a thick piece of horseradish 
root ready when it is likely to be needed, so 
that it can be used at the last moment. 

To Prevent Metal Rusting. 

Before leayang your country house for the 
winter, you should rub all the metal work, 
such as kitchen range, fenders, and iron coal- 
boxes with a flannel moistened with vaseline. 
This will prevent rust, and will be easily 
removed with a clean duster when spring 
comes. (Reply to BUNGALOW.) 

A Violet Perfume 

Can be imparted to the clothes by usin 
bags of the best powdered pn Make 
small silk bags fill with the powder, and 
then sew them into the dress bodices. Put 
these bags also in the drawers and wardrobe, 
and a delicate perfume will be the result. 
(Reply to A Constant READEE.) 

To Polish Plate Glass 

And remove slight scratches rub the sur- 
face gently first with a clean pad of fine cotton 
wool and afterwards with a similar pad covered 
over with cotton velvet which has been covered 
with fine rouge. The surface under this treat- 
ment acquires a polish of great brilliancy quite 
free from any scratches. (Reply to WEN- 
DOVER.) 

To Clean a Washing Copper. 

I sympathise with you in finding the 
copper in the house you have just taken 
in such a di state. However it will be 
easily cleaned, though a good deal of elbow 
pene may be required. Moisten a flannel, 

ip it in coal ash, and well scour the 
surface. Should this not prove satisfactory, 
dip a flannel in paraffin, and then in silver 
sand, and scour well. This will move the most 
com stains. (Reply to MICHAELMAS 
LIT. 


Sweet Damson Pickle. 
Damsons and small black 
so plentiful this year that it would be well to 
ickle some. Choose nice sound fruit, which 
as been gathered on a dry day, and prick it 
well with a darning needle. To every pound 
and three quarters of fruit, allow one pound of 
preserving sugar, half a pint of good vinegar, 
and one ounce of whole mixed spices. Bruise 
the spices, and put them into a muslin bag. 
Pat the fruit and sugar in layers in an enamell 
pan, heat gradually, and, when boiling, add the 
vinegar and spices. Skim ‘ally, an 
simmer very steadily for ten minutes. Strain 
the fruit off, return the syrup to the pan, and 
boil until quite thick, skimming carefully. 
Have ready some perfectly clean dry wide- 
mouthed jars or bottles, put in the fruit, and 
ur over the syrup. 
hen quite orld, tiedown 
with bladder. Store in 
a dry, airy cupboard 7 
and keep three months 
before using. 
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Autumn Golds 
Often begin Serious Lung Diseases. 


(baa WARM DAYS AND COLD NIGHTS of autamn produce 
numerous ailments of the throat and chest. But if PEPS are 
promptly taken those beginnings of serious throat and lung troubles 
indicated by chills, shivering, irritated hoarseness in the throat, 
tickling coughs, and tightness in the chest are immediately checked. 
PEPS are unique as regards their composition, and contain none 

of the nerve-deadening drugs of ordinary cough-mixtures and lung- 
tonics. Their unquestionable superiority over liquid mixtures and 
old-fashioned cough-drops lies chief of all in the fact that their heal- 
ing essences reach the inner tissues’ of the lungs, which are the real 


THE SETTLER'S IDEAL HOME. 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURB 
SMELLING-BOTTLEe 


The Ingersoll 5/- Watch times more lives than _ other watch in 
etl last fifteen years 15,000,000 Ingersoll Watches 
vind complete satisf. action to their owners 
men’s 3 stem-wind and ret; non-magnetic 
ins eases in nickes, gunmetal Tgold-piate dnish. . 
i > Wat ches RCLIPSR, @/ @-; JUNIOR, thin model, 8%; 
suse. pos Others ‘to sult every mem ber of the 


i a]. 
Jeadlog Fe Se ae oe Santer cannot su; ‘ou with 
aie by Seng us P.O. and BR tf send Watch to von Teturn, 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please Mention 
“Pearson's Weekly.” BOON” MER 10 ME! 


seat of chest disease, whereas liquid medicine is merely swallowed into 
the stomach, from which there is no passage whatever to the lungs 
and throat. 

Immediately you dissolve a PEPS tablet on the tongue, the 
breath carries the rich, balsamic fumes sent out by PEPS down the 
throat and bronchial tubes to the lungs. The tissues made sore 
and inflamed by the variable Autumn weather are soothed and 
strengthened, and the whole of the delicate membrane from nose 
to chest is invigorated, and enabled to ward off chills and influenza 
germs. Be sure to treat your first cold of the season with PEPS. 


da will add to your security all winter. 


s/HEADACHE <- CURED 


iN 10 MINUTES. 
ine cures in ten minutes the 


% to 
sealed, 5 We Wakefield. 
Ses ha pet atid Cc. H. Eaputine, Eavutine Wor 
Holborn, London, W.0, wineres Packeu at 18 doses, in" Samples 1a. 


look well, wear well, 
fe well end gi 
satisfact: 


IN DANGER LIFEBY 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
Infectious. 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE 
OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


SAVES LIFE 


The Criminal aad the Reaier. . 

R. M. wants to know why tales about crime are 
frequently so interesting. “I was much struck, 
he writes, “by the remarks of some friends of 
mine (all hard-working, business men). who said 
how sorry they were that Mr. Donovan's ‘Blurred 
Lights’ and Mtr. Pierron’s ‘ xt Gallows and 
Victim’ had come to an end. I am not in the 
least of a morbid nature, and yet I quite agree 
with them. Now, why is it, Mr. Fditor, that 
decent, clean-living, hard-working men like ourselves 
should enjoy reading about scoun 1s whom the world 
would have been much better without?”— 
‘ There are several reasons, R. M., why stories about 
criminals possess a particular interest of their own. 
Crime in its very nature is dramatic, and excites 
emotions which are not stirred by tales of every- 
day life. Just as we take a special interest in any 

unusual event in the course of our daily experience, 

go we cannot help our curiosity | rou by 
the recital of any extraordinary an abnormal 
cecurrence. Apart from this, there are @ men 
fascination in watching the manner in which & 
criminal is tracked down, and a psychological 
interest in seeing how he behaves himself when 
caught. Viewed in the right spirit, I do not see 
anything morbid in an enjoyment cf criminal 
stories. 


Health Resort Championship. . 
Havine read the amazing record of longevity achieved 
by the Murrays, of Lasswade, F. S. sends me along 
some particulars with regard to the healthiness of 
Sheerness. Here is his list of local people who have 
recently ee away: Mr. Davis (75), Mr. Gordon 
(85), Mr. West (79), Mr. Pengelly (75), Mr. Ost ony 
Mr. Lawson (88), Mr. Hales (66), Mrs. Bridges 92), 
Mrs. Paul (84), Mrs. Swales (75), Mrs. Paine (85), 
Mrs. Pizzey (92), Mrs. Taylon (80), Mrs. Davis (86), 
Mrs. White (82). “I have carefully totalled up the 
combined ages,” he writes, “and they amount to 
1,219, with an average of 81:26. I cannot under- 
stand why a place with such a record as this should 
not be foremost as a health resort.” 
Your list is certainly a remarkable one, F. 8., 
though it can scarcely be compared with the extra- 
ordinary Lasswade record which I published. In 
that case the average age of each person worked out 
at 82°2, and they all belo: to the same family. 
Still, Sheerness is evidently entitled to hold its 
head up amongst the health resorts of Great Britain. 
I wonder the town authorities don’t take to boom- 
ing its virtues on the hoardings. How would, “Come 
to Sheerness and never say die!” do for a catch 
phrase? 


———= 


U. Do C, the I. D. R, 

‘A yew weeks ago I published & challenge from J. B. 
to the readers of P.W., asking them to compose 
a longer sentence out of single letters than the 
following: O. I. C. U. R. M. T. At the same 
time ‘I offered ten P.W. knives for the 
best replies. Either there is a particular passion 
for P.W. pocket knives just at present, or else 
I unconsciously stumbled upon a favourite hobby 
amongst my readers; at any rate, both in quantity 
and quality, the replies far exceeded my expectation. 
Curiously enough, the great majority of them take 
a personal tone, ranging from delicate compliments 
to the most uncalled-for and crushing insults. 
Scarcely had I finished blushing, after perusing the 
complimentary statement: “Oh, I see you are 8 
B. A.—a wise ’ead—I envy you,” when I was faced 
with the withering assertion that I was “a jay,” 
and an “empty gee gee,” and that the writer 
“excelled” me in every respect. Several com- 
petitors burst into song, and one succeeded in 
perpetrating the following libel on the fair county 
of Messrs. Fane and Perrin: “Oh, dear Elsie 
Owen, I see you excel any seedy Essex Beauty.” 
‘A good number of the replies, though very clever, 
were inadmissible on account of the manner in 
which the sound of certain letters had to be ex- 
aggerated or slurred in order to form words. After 
careful consideration I have awarded the prizes 
to the following : 

M. Samuel, 52 Troncienary Villas, Kilburn; W. Pedler, 
@4 Charles Street, Hull; T. Taylor, 66 Belmont Park Road, 
Leyton ; 8. Thompson, 4 Queen Street, Carmarthen ; T. Talbot, 
82 Narrowgate, Alnwick; H. M. Lowe, 221 Moss Lane, E., 
Moss Side, Manchester; W. Smith, 25 Leonard Road 
Gloucester; M. Mackenzio, 66 Viola Street, Bootle, Liver- 

1; 8. Small, 180 Bute Road, Cardiff; C. W. Thom, 

ie Mansion House Road, Langside, Glasgow. . 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 
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safely carried out just before going to beet, sad 


If a cold 
poned till 
Talking of cold baths, I am_no 
believer in the theory that they suit everyone. The 

ial is the warm glow 
that should follow immediately after jumping out. 
If it doesn’t, you can be sure that cold water and 
inc constitution don’t hit it off together, and are 

tter apart. 


The Grip Fiend. 

Neue sends me a plaintive letter concerning the 
brutal way in which some men shake hands. “J 
was fatroduioed to a young man last Sunday,” she 
says, “‘and he gripped my hand in the most cruel 
fashion. course, I had to put on a pleasant 
smile, though I longed to retaliate with my parasol. 
In cases like this, however, there is nothing to do 
but to grin and bear it.” I must say 
I don’t agree with you, Newue. When an evil 
fate brings me across one of those public nuisances 
who persist in shaking hands as though they were 
trying their grip, I make no attempt to suffer in 
silence. I always ask them politely, but firmly, 
what they imagine they are doing, and why they 
can’t shake hands like a sensible Christian man. 
‘When the victim is a girl wearing a lob of rings she 
suffers cruelly, as you say. I wonder if my readers 
can suggest a suitable punishment and cure forsuch 
individuals. You remember the ingenious penalties 
we amrenged for scorchers, banana skin throwers, 
and people who persist in talking about their in- 
fants. Well, let us have a few suggestions on the 
same line for the grip fiend. I will give twenty-five 
P.W. penknives to the readers who send in the 
most suitable and striking ideas. Replies must not 
exceed 100 words in length, and must be posted to 
reach this office not later than the first ee 
Tuesday, October 13th. Address your enve to 
“The Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.,” and mark them “Gui” in the top 
left-hand corner. 


Golden Ink. 
“As you undoubtedly have a fund of knowledge upon 
most subjects,” begins W. H. R., “can you in- 
form me what is the highest price ever paid to an 
author for any book published ?”—___—As 
you decorate your question with such a charming 
pee gee W. H. R., it would be churlish in- 
deed to refuse you any information I possess. So 
far as I know, the record price ever paid for a 
single work is the £70,000 which, it is said, was 
handed over to President Grant’s widow for his 
autobiography. Amongst novelists, Victor Hugo 
raked in a useful little cheque for £16,000, over 
his celebrated masterpiece, “Les Miserables,” while 
Lord Beaconsfield is said to have received £4,000 
less for his brilliant if high-flown “Endymion.” 
Coming to more recent days, I believe that the 
record for one book is held by Mrs. Rice, who, it 
is stated, has received something like a pound a 
word for that amusing compilation, “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” As Mrs. Wiggs pursues 
her good-natured course through 20,000 words, any 
good mathematician will be able to reckon up the 
profits af her oreator. I have heard on 
authority that Mr. Kipling received £8,000 for a 
book of short stories, while Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. 
Barrie, Sir Conan Doyle, and Miss Corelli all 
manage to rub along comfortably on their earnings. 
In case this glittering list might induce any of 
4 readers to throw up a comfortable berth of 
£8 a week in order to become a novelist, I will 
conclude by giving you the exporience of a personal 
friend of mine, who wrote a book two years ago 
that was widely reviewed and almost universally 
praised. Three months ago he received a final 
pac Fm from his publishers, making up his entire 
profits to the sum of £27 4s. 3d. is was the 
fruit of eighteen months’ hard work. 


Too Friendly. 

I xnow that a great many of my readers are dog 
lovers, so perhaps one of them will come to the 
assistance of Scyzua aNp Cuarypbpis. My corre- 
spondent a bull-terrier aged six months, 
whose only fault is that she suffers from a too 
affectionate nature. She will persist in jumping up 
on every person she meets, in order to be made a 
fuss of. As she is a heavy dog, and frequently 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used, 
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has to be constantly apologising and soothing 
frightened children. The only alternative appcara 
to be to keep the dog constantly on a lead. This 
seems rather hard, for she 18 perfect, good: 
tempered, but kindness and whacking alike seem 
to have no effect in breaking her off this bad 
habit. I feel I am beginning to be regarded as a 
sort of ogre in the neighbourhood. If the dog 
runs loose I have the constant trouble I complain 
of, while, if I lead her about, I am always hearing 
y audible remarks as to the cruelty of 
Proning dogs on s chain.”————_—I_ am eorry 
I can recommend no abrupt cure, S. and C. When 
the dog grows a little older, she will be sure to 
give up the habit, especially if you_at once repri- 
mand her whenever she does it. Perhaps one of 
my readers may be able to suggest some 
thi better. Talking of people naking re 
marke, I remember being out with a friend once, 
who was accompanied by a me quiet and 
mastiff. In the course of our walk we passed 
a fiery-looking old colonel and his wife. The former 
came up to my friend, and suddenly remarked, 
“How dare you take a dog like that about, sir? 
If it were to go mad, you couldn't contro} it.” My 
friend looked him up and down, and then remarked 
pleasantly: “No, sir; and if you were to go 
mad, your wife couldn’t control you.” For once 
in a way the British Army was routed. 


**Sleepyhole. Five Mfles to Slumberleigh.” 
“Do you not think,” inquires C. N. W., “that country 
vi ought to have boards placed in prominent 
positions giving the name of the village and the 
distance to the next village post-office? I think this 
would be very ale to tourists. It would stop the 
innocent country lad from leading people astray, and 
incidentally give some work to the unemployed.” 
I am afraid the unemployed would not 

very fat on it, O. N. W. Besides, I don’t think 
it is really necessary. Beyond facilitating the pro- 
gress of a scorching motorist, what type of tourist 
would it benefit? The average cyclist or pedestrian 
is not in such a desperate hurry that he can't 
stop to ask the name of a place, and I fail to see 
how one of these boards would deter the villaga 
hamorist from his favourite pastime of misdircct- 
ing travellers. Unless it was a large and obvious 
arrangement it would be useless, and a sort of rail- 
way station board stuck up in the middle of an old- 
world village street would not add to its picturesque- 
ness. I may be too conservative, but I think, on 
the whole, I should be inclined to leave our country 
hamlets in their present unticketed state. After 
all, they don’t exist merely for the convenience of 
tourists, and the name is always to be found on 
the post office. 


Novels and Their Readers. 

Tuens has been a good deal of discussion in the 
papers lately over the question of novel reading, 
and P. McN. wants to know my opinion on the 
matter. “Do you think novel reading injurious?” 
he asks. “Many of our intellectual and spiritual 
guides maintain that it is a waste of time, and 
gives young @ wrong idea of life.” 

Man: our spiritual and intellectual guides 

talk a good deal of nonsense, P. McN. Novel read- 
ing in reason, and conducted on sensible lines, is 
an excellent thing. Of course, if a young man 
pag: his whole time pouring over masterpieces of 
the “Black Jack, or the Midnight Slaughterer” 
type, he is not likely to improve either his mind 
or his character. But, on the other hand, good 
novels, such as books by Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 

Kipling, and Conan Doyle, will not only add to 

his knowledge, but give him an altogether broader 

and more reasonable outlook on life. There are 
times for novel reading as there are for everything 
else, and it should not be allowed to interfere with 
work. Taken in moderation, however, it is un- 
doubtedly the best indoor recreation in the world. 

Apart from the pleasure it affords at the time, 

novel reading provides an endless topic for pleasant 

conversation amongst those who ara fond of it. 


8. P., 1s. 6d.; Kintabalu, 1s.; Anon., 2s.; F. T., 68.; H. D. 8. W. 
Rev. BE. G. Roberts “ 


Friend, W., 2s. 6d.; H. Warren, 103.; Maggie Tees. 9d.; 

10s.; Guetta, £1; Anon., 1ld.; L. Phillipe, 5s.; 1’. I. Banning, £1 1s.: 

Chelte . 6d.; A Friend, 4.: Lover of Country and Flowers. 

6s.; Mary Paul, 3s. 9d.; E. Hawthorn, jun., 1s. oe M. and D.. 
© BR, od.; F.T. L., 33; In’ Memory of J. B. Il., 76; 

£1 1s.; Nemo, £1. 

Couzcrep: Mur'el M. Edwards, 69. 3d.; Trowao Sunday School 


2s, 6d.; Effie Moyes, 23; Sersts.’ Mess, R.C.G.A 
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We eS arg | Eicough the night, Our seg bape belied our fears, ' person travelling as a passenger in 
Her breathing soft and low, Our fears our hopes belied; 
.\s in her breast the wave of life We thought her dying when she slept, any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
Kept heaving to and fro. And sleeping when she died. NE ARLY £1 3 000 ALRE ADY PAID 
So silently we seem’d to speak, For when the morn came dim and sad : . 
So Loe gtd pater eee And chill a pany ee, We pay any rumber of claims in respect of 
As we had lent her our powers Her quiet eyelids closed: she ha rte 
To eke her living out. Another morn than ours. Hood. Lach accident—not the first claim only. 
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This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
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Lost Years. 


aud who, at the time of such accident, tiad in his. or her, ossession, 
Few trials for murder have excited so 


the Insurance Coupon on this pase, or the paper in which it is, 
wth his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
spice provided at the foot. Thi- paper may be left at his, or her, 
pince of abode, 80 long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calender months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence, 

In the event of a person having the current number of 
AA Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
£100 killed by @ railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
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£100 for a Testimonia. 


The Testimonials herewith published have been sent voluntarily and without any fee or he 
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The proprietors of t . 
there are thousands of users of this pepe ne ae who could speak in equally glowing ter: de 


DR. GARDNER’S _want their opinions of Dr. Gardner’s Pink Tablets. his is well known to be the best form of « .c;, 
_—————_$—_——— It is only fair that we should pay for them, and therefore we are offering 8. 


PINK TABLETS A CASH PRIZE OF £100 FOR THE BEST TESTIMONIAL. 


= and an unlimited number of ONE GUINEA PRIZES for each of those which we deem to be _ . fig; 
contamina a i atveringcammen | TST au nay of arabe i 


at bean, ae tat ae Grammar and Spelling do not Count. It’s the Best Story of an Actua 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


_ re YSPEPSIA ae ee Cure we want, told in your own words, 
INDIGESTION on, Srajrant 20 fottions Teaimoninl, hone, cach, mat be Pesan a ae many Tes 
. c=) as an evidence 0: ‘0 alto. a estimc: 
NERVOUS HEADACHE like, for coutiowed ae may make your cxpertei ca better, but each must be accompanied by a :ipox, 


CONSTIPATION | These arco few of the Tostimontals alrgndy received DR. GARDNER'S PINK TAditTs 


Evercreech 8.0., So June 80th, 1908. 
u honing Fr I shall 


FLATULENCE saver be able’ "to vatlclestly thank the gentleman we tecennhanel are a genuine remedy and prepared from theo: 11) formal 
them tome. Lfalt better after the Aret to sofer the best medicine of that celebrated Physician, who made a life °'y of th 
LIVER TROUBLES I have ever taken. My terrible headaches diss: after four doses. diseases above stated, and for years these Tab’. j..: 
I had f= Mae tree from the headaches ‘a ee acclaimed as a most valuable family medicine, and n> 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH ‘Masson Villa, Rose Hill Street, Derby, June 30th, 1908. be without them. The proprietors have up to the 
Sirs,—Dr. Gardner's Pink Tablets are undoubtedly the best th tii a orde f all th h 2 
remedy of a great many I have tried for In ion. No sufferer upon the continued orders of & ose who try 
and are offering a Cash Prize of 8100 should be without them.—Yours faithfully, . 4. BENNETT. recommendations to fellow sufferers, and t!.. 
for what in their opinion is the best estan Pearman Stre Lambeth, 8 E., Jane oth, 1908. = proofs of the great efficacy of Dr. Gardner's - 
testimonial received on of before | puliitiratiaimulinieatnee i lgerrsacs | Yondufalcwes baag trmed ter dct 
December 1st next. Tine tried cary every remedy knows wihou rele tot der rom ° ge octors 
They will further pay the sum of Indigestion or Liver troubles.—Yours truly, C. SPENCER, ; a 
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Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.7.S.E,, et 
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guitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bed- 

room, &c., handsomely bordered, in six different 

tterns of fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 

reens, Blues, and Art Colourings to suit all 
LARGE ENOUGH 


requirements, 
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«1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 
Ea-Prosident of the Royal College of 24) 562% Ins 
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